FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 92! Rae STREET, SIXTH MONTH 25, 





@oucational. 


Friends’ Central School, 

FIFTEENTH AND RACE 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; | 

furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- | 

pares Jor college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 

ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on application. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Coulege | 
preparation. For circulars ‘apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Pennsylvania. 


TS. 


LP rincipads. 





Wyncote, 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA 


Under care of Friends. Lib- 


Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 


Thorough instruction. 
eral course. 
leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses 


Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


~ Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 
Under care of Friends. 


Expenses very low. 


Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 

Under the care of ee “<td 

Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princtpai, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and Calens Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinGc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anv GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, 


or 


Principal. 


| attractive to boarding pupils. 


| CYNTHIA G. 


| 
| 


1898. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinGc AND Day Pupits or Botn Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abinate m Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

Students edenieeed when- 

Send for circulars to 

AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa 
*y, Ogontz, Pa. 


ever there are vacancies, 
LOUIS B. 

Or 
BOSLER, Se 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 
Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
r2th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 
For i'lustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


McCLEES GALLERIES 
J. E. McCregs & Co., Ltd. 


“PHILADELPHIA: 





*1Si8 CHESTNUT ST- 


‘Picture ‘Dealers- 
‘Frame Manufacturers: 
OLD ~ PRINTS 


M4£!N6 albums or illustrating books acquires a 

new charm when you have discovered the great col- 
lection of the SoucE PHotoGrarnu Co., of Boston, for 
which we are agents in Philadelphia. Scenes of travel in 
all countries ; an say cathedrals, and cities of Europe; 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and 
present ; reproductions of famous art works, old ‘and new; 
these are a part only. With such a collection to draw 
upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 


New ArT PUBLICATIONS. 
‘« Where Shakespeare Sleeps,’’— Anne Hatha 
way’s Cottage, by a Fagin. 
‘* Springtime of Love,’’ by Virnea, (compan- 
ion to “ Love’s Dream.”’) 
ART EXHIBITION of Mr. 


paintings in oil and water colors, 
Gallery. 


FOULKE. FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 


Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. 


J. MITCHELL ELLIOT, 


West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


Anderson's 
in our Art 


| Free 


$1.00. 
-50. 





“BRAINY” ASSISTANTS 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., 


supplied without charge. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15 S. 13th St., Philad’a. 


SucH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
—_—=? TuToRS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
Telephone 1-41-63 D. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Advertisements of ‘‘ Wanted,” ‘For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OOKKEEPER.— EXPERIENCED 
man desires employment. Je % 
1932 Girard Avenue. 


BUSINESS 
HANCOCK, 


OMPANION. — YOUNG LADY DESIRES A 

position as companion toan elderly lady; no objec- 

tion to traveling; Friend preferred. EDITH WALTER, 
1610 Vine Street, eee 


EACHER OF COOKING WANTED BY PLEAS- 
ant institution. (Common sense, active woman, 
under 40 years, understanding cooking, preserving, bak. 
ing, etc. Address, or call at once. EDWARD C. 
DIXON, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OUNG MAN WANTS 
ance office. For 
Office. 


POSITION IN INSUR- 
particulars address No. 36, this 





ANTED.— POSITION AS MANAGING- 

housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 

or private family. Experienced. Address No. 37, this 
Office. 


OARDERS.—A FEW BOARDERS WILL BE 
accommodated at Salem Quarterly Meeting Home, 
Woodstown N. J. Address Miriam L. Moore. 





UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 





OORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Furnished House torent for July and August,— 
14 rooms, large lawn, garden, and stable, including car- 
riages and horse, etc. Address Box 172 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and ee counties. 


JOSEPH T. “FOUL KE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, ne Co., Pa. 


OFFICES: 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—ard 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2 oo PER ANNUM 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. s 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin at ANY TIME 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 74% cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. S@-Draw checks and money 


orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limirep. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


A Goop Worp EAcH WEEK.—XXVI., 
PoEM: INVOCATION, ane a eine 
THOMAS LURTING AND THE BARPARY 
PIRATES, pee : 
SOCIETIES AND SOCIETY WoRK, . 
A WEEK IN HOLLAND, eben 
PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF FRIENDS, 
No. 27: George Fox, 2 2 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING ADDRESS, 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST: 
Meeting at Lincoln, Neb., 
EDITORIAL: 
Progress by ‘‘ Conflict,’’ 


> 
vu 
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Notes, . : 2s Se 2 & 6 @ ° 
BiRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . . . 454, 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL H. ADAMS, 
ARRANGEMENTS AT RICHMOND, . 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
LITERARY NOTES, : 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, rion 

Portry: Lines by Thomas Wilkinson ; 
A Poem by Abby R. Paul, . . . 

THE SPANISH COAST PATROL, 

NOTES ON THE WAR, 

CURRENT EVENTS, ae 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 

NOTICES, 
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FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE. 


Ts E Sharpless homestead at Catawissa, Pennsylvania, 
belonging to the estate of J. K. Sharpless, deceased. 

Catawissa, population about 3,000, is on the Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, and D. L. & W. 
R. R., 150 miles — Philadelphia, at the Junction of 
Catawissa Creek and the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. It is situated in a healthy, picturesque 
neighborhood, and is patronized as a summer resort by 
many Philadelphia families. 

The property is a three story brick structure in a 

uiet residence street about roo yards from the 

riends meeting-house. It contains twelve large rooms 
besides a bath room, is heated by steam and is situated 
upon a lot 210 feet square. 

Pure mountain spring water is supplied from the mains 
of the Catawissa Water Co. 

There is an abundance of fruit of all kinds on the 
place. Its size and location admirably fits it as a 
summer home. 

For further information address DR. B. F. SHARP- 
LESS or A. H. SHARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


We are satisfied with small profits. { 
I¢ brings us many sales. 


Alizarine Blue-Serge Suits 
$7.50 to $15. 


Try this on our serges— 

Stretch a clean handkerchief over 
the end of your forefinger, rub it 
briskly over the surface of the serge. 
Not a particle of blue will appear on 
the handkerchief. Try it on serges 
dyed with the old, thick vegetable 
dyes. 

Alizarine serges, $7.50 to $15. 
Quality, tailoring, and general wor- 
thiness way in advance. Prices same 
as other stores’ prices. 

E. 0. THOMPSON'S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp PascHa.t, 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. Forrates, estimates, and results, address Wm. 
C. ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A Postat Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CotumbBiA Avenue, PHILa 


| MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families, Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


t pri elp! > 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, j Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELL Durable Work 
HENRY C. ELLIS, Reliable Wodienen 


House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


DS’? INTELLIGENCE] 


Publisher's Wepartment. 


*,* The supply of the pamphlets; reprints of *the 
review of “‘ Hugh Wynne,” is now entirely exhausted, 
and we do not anticipate printing more. A few copies 
@ the issue of the INTELLIGENCER (First month) in 
which the review appeared, can be spared if further 
requests should come, These are five cents each. 

*,* Under date of Fifth month 2, J. Gibson Mcllvain 
& Co., lumber merchants, Philadelphia, sent out a cir 
cular, announcing the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of their business, and the removal of their 
office and yards from 34th and Market streets to 58th 
street and Woodland avenue. Their business was 
established 1798, by Hugh Mcllvain, and was continued 
by his sons, James and Hugh, 2d, (the latter well-known 
in connection with the establishment of Swarthmore 
College); the firm now includes J. Gibson Mcllvain 
and Hugh Mcellvain, 3d. They have, their circular 
states, ‘‘ the largest lumber shed in America.”’ 

*,* The demands of private affairs have obliged 
Edward Stabler, Jr., to resign the presidency of the 
Guardian Trust and Deposit Company, of Baltimore. 
He is succeeded by John L. Blake. 


*,* Until the middle of Ninth month, Friends’ 
INTELLIGENCER office will close on Seventh-days at 1 
o'clo z. p.m. 

*,* We published in the whole of the year 1897, 67 
birth notices, but 1898 bids fair to far outdo this showing, 
the number for the half year, to Sixth month 25, inclusive, 
being 54. 


Castner Hanway and 
The Christiana Riot 


are names which recall memories of stirring times 
among the Friends fifty yearsago. The story of this 
famous Lancaster county episode has been put in book 
form, bound in cloth, and contains engravings of Castner 
Hanway, Parker’s House in 1851 and 1897, Elijah Lewis, 
and Joseph Scarlett. Also biographies of Hanway and 
Parker, the heroes of the affray. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


1 orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Address al 


Hanscoms’. Our prices are the lowest, our 


variety the most complete, and 

quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. r2pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 
capies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Quaxeriso : Its Betrers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp. rocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Reticious Views or Frienps, By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 
cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00. By mai 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 














Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. j 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXVI. 
He that ts faithful in least is faithful also in much ; 
we must be faithful to the light already given ns, faith- 
ful to our powers of love, thought, and obedience, if we 
are to be brought to the reception of the power in which 
the saints have walked. 


J. RENDEL Harris. 
From his book, ‘‘ Memoranda Sacra,’’ published 1893. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INVOCATION. 
[AFTER KIPLING'S ‘‘ RECESSIONAL."’ 
Ou Lord! who led our sires forth, 
Who kept unstained our bistory’s page, 
Forgive us that we draw the sword, 
Unmindful of our heritage. 
Oh Lord of Love! keep with us yet, 
Though we forget, 
Though we forget. 
Not with fraternal hand outstretched 
We share our blessings from Thy store ; 
But by the cannon and the sword 
Relieve distress, by causing more. 
Oh Gracious Lord ! keep near us yet, 
Though we forget, 
Though we forget. 
We chaunt Thy praise 'neath spire and dome, 
We call ourselves by Thy dear name, 
Then crucify Thee, Lord, afresh, 
And put Thy cause to open shame. 
Dear Prince of Peace! keep with us yet, 
Though we forget, 
Though we forget. 
am 
THOMAS LURTING AND THE BARBARY 
PIRATES. 
One of the most interesting episodes in the experience 
of early Friends in time of war is that of Thomas 
Lurting, in 1663. He was an English sailor, and in 
early life had served as boatswain’s mate in the navy 
under the famous Admiral Blake. About 1654, being 
then aboard a war-ship, he found his mind turning, 
under peculiar circumstances not necessary to relate 
here in detail, but which we may give at another time, 
to the views of Friends, and after some hard trials of 
his conscience, in which he was remarkably preserved, 
he quit the navy and entered the merchant service. 
But even this had serious perils. He was taken, 
more than once, and “ pressed’ into the naval ships 
by the “ press-gang,”’ and in 1663 a remarkable adven- 
ture befell him. He was mate for an English vessel 
trading in the Mediterranean Sea. The captain, named 


Pattison, was a Friend, as well as Thomas Lurting. | Lord would prosper them. 


They sailed from Venice, having on board, besides the 
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captain and mate, a crew of seven men and a boy. 
The scourge of the Mediterranean then, and for many 
years, were the Barbary pirates, or ‘‘Algerine”’ cor- 
sairs, from the northern coast of Africa. Captain 
Pattison heard before leaving Venice that several 
English ships had been taken by the pirates, and 
Thomas Lurting proposed to go to Leghorn and 
wait for a convoy, but the cartain decided to put to 
sea. (We follow from this point, nearly verbatim, an 
old account. ) 

When near the island of Majorca (a Spanish pos- 
session) they were chased by an Algerine man-of-war, 
which they thought to escape by fast sailing, as they 
had done once before ; but, by carrying too much sail, 
a part of the rigging gave way, and the pirates cap- 
tured them, and ordered the master on board their 
vessel. 

At that time, all on board ships taken by the pir- 
ates were carried to Algiers, and sold into slavery, 
where many suffered to the end of their lives. 
Thomas Lurting’s heart was raised to the Lord in his 
trouble; and the word ran through him, “ Be not 
afraid : for all this thou shalt not go to Algiers ;’’ and 
remembering several deliverances he had been favored 
with during time of war, his fears were removed. He 
desired his men to obey the Turks, and show them 
all parts of the vessel, and with what she was laden. 
They took a small portion of the cargo, and sent back 
the master, putting two officers and eight Turks on 
board, to take the vessel to Algiers. 

Thomas Lurting then told the men that if they 
would be ruled by him he would deliver them, and 
they should not be taken into slavery ; though there 
appeared no way to accomplish their escape, for the 
Turks were armed, and they were not. When they 
were all together except the captain, the mate pro- 
posed they should overcome the Turks, and sail for 
Majorca. The men were much rejoiced; and one 
said, “I will kill one of two,” and another, “I will 
kill as many as you will have me ;”” but Thomas said, 
“If I know any of you that offers to touch a Turk I 
will tell the Turks myself, but if you will be ruled I 
will act for you; if not, I will be still. They all 
agreed to follow his orders, and he told them to be 
civil to the Turks, and to obey them with diligence 
and quickness, without grumbling. 

He then went to the captain and told him of their 
intentions ; but though Captain Pattison was a bold- 
spirited man, he discouraged their attempt, as, if they 
failed, he said, ‘‘ they had as good been burned alive.” 
He was also opposed to bloodshed ; Thomas told him 
they were resolved to rise on their captors, but with- i 
out one drop of bloodshed, saying he would rather go 
to Algiers than to killa Turk; and he believed the 
At last the captain con- 
sented, provided they killed none. 
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Bad weather came on, and they parted company 
with the man-of-war, and the Turks on board the 
English vessel became careless, seeing the diligence of 
their prisoners. 

The second night afterwards it rained heavily, and 
two of the Turks went to sleep in the captain's cabin, as 
usual, and the mate persuaded one to lie down in his 
cabin, and at last induced them all to lie down and 
sleep; then he got possession of their arms. He 
then had the doors of the cabins secured, but he 
charged his men not to spill blood. The course of the 
vessel was laid for Majorca, which in the morning 
they came near. One of the Turks came out, expect- 
ing to see his own country, but saw the island. He 
went in again and told his companions; and instead 
of rising on the crew, they all fell to crying, and 
begged that they might not be sold as slaves, which 
the mate promised, and then went to the captain, and 
related to him the events of the night. He told the 
two Turks who slept in his cabin, one of whom 
was the captain, who wept and desired he might not 
be sold; he was promised he should not be. On 
reaching the island (Majorca) the Turks were con- 
cealed in the vessel, lest the Spaniards should take 
possession of them; but having told an English cap- 
tain, on promise of secrecy, whom they had on board, 
he tried to persuade them to sell their captives, saying 
they were worth two or three hundred pieces of eight 
each; but both captain and mate told him they would 
not take thousands for them, for they would not sell 
them for the whole island of Majorca. He looked on 
them for fools, and went and told the Spaniards, who 
would have taken them, but they escaped by sailing 
away in haste. When the Turks, who were allowed 
to be on deck, found they were not sailing direct 
towards their home, they used threatening words to 
the captain, when no one else of the English were on 
deck except the mate and the man at the helm. The 
mate saw their altered countenances; and he feared 
they would lay hold of the master and throw him 
overboard. He stamped with his foot, and the sailors 
ran up, crying, ‘‘ Where is the crow? Where is the 
axe ?’’ But the mate ordered everything laid down 
that could hurt the Turks; and he stepped forward, 
and took hold of their captain, and said he must go 
down, which he did quietly, and all the rest. At that 
very time some of the Turks had long knives, 
unknown to the sailors; but afterwards two of them 
quarrelied and drew their knives, which were then 
taken from them. 

They soon after steered for the coast of Barbary, 
for there they would miss the men-of-war, and on the 
eleventh day were on that coast ; and Thomas wished 
to put the Turks on shore, and asked the captain for 
the boat for that purpose. The danger of taking so 
many of their prisoners in the boat at the same time 
was very great; and yet, if they took only half, they 
might raise the country, and surprise the second boat- 
load. The captain and mate sat some time together, 
and some tears dropped from both ; but there was no 
other way but to venture their lives by taking all at 
once. Some of the men were afraid to go, unless’the 
Turks were bound, but Thomas thought that would 
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exasperate them. Then the Turkish captain was 
called, and placed in the stern of the boat ; another 
was placed in his lap, and one on each side, and two 
more on their laps until all were seated. Two of the 
sailors got in to row; and one sat on the bow of the 
boat, and the mate on one side. Each of the sailors 
had.a carpenter's adze or a cooper’s knife by his side, 
and the mate a boat-hook. The arms of the Turks 
were also on board. They set off for the shore, com- 
mitting themselves to the Lord for preservation, being 
three men and a boy and ten Turks. 

Having but two oars, they went slowly, and the 
men began to be afraid; and, as they neared the 
shore, one of the men cried out, ‘‘ Lord have mercy 
on us! there are Turks in the bushes on shore.”” As 
soon as the Turks in the boat saw that the mate and 
men were frightened, they all rose at once. Thomas 
was not afraid of them, but feared his men would kill 
them. He cautioned his men to remember their 
promise, to do nothing until he said he could do no 
more ; he then got into the middle of the boat, and 
struck the captain a smart blow, and bid him sit down, 
which he did instantly and so did the rest without any 
more blows. Some of the men wanted to go back to 
the ship with their prisoners ; but Thomas said, ‘“‘ God 
willing, I will put them on shore.”’ They found a 
convenient place, where they could see a mile on 
land, and then turned the boat, and put out a grap- 
pling, when the Turks, with signs of great kindness , 
took leave and jumped out, and, without getting very 
wet went onshore. The boat was taken close in, and 
half a hundred of bread given them, and other things, 
and their arms were thrown to them ; they were then 
four miles from two towns, and about fifty miles from 
Algiers. ‘So we parted in great love, and stayed till 
they had all got up the hill; and they shook their 
caps at us and we at them!” 

When the vessel arrived in England, on the con- 
clusion of her voyage, the King, Charles II., and the 
Duke of York were told there was a Quaker’s ketch 


coming up the Thames, that had been taken by the 


Turks, and had redeemed themselves, and had never 
fired a gun. The King and Duke went on board the 
vessel, and asked many questions, and said they 
ought to have brought the Turks to England 
Thomas Lurting replied that he thought it better fo: 


them to be in their own country, ‘‘ at which they al! 


smiled, and went away.” 


From the Sunday School Times. 
SOCIETIES AND SOCIETY WORK. 
BY PRESIDENT ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 

THE Protestant reformers, Luther especially, made a 
strong opposition to the existence of voluntary asso 
ciations within the church, and embracing a portior 
only of its members. This opposition touched not 
only the congregation of men and women bound by 
the three monastic vows. It related equally to th: 
calends, brotherhoods, sodalities, and the like, which 
had become very common in the later middle ages 
and were regarded as helping to excite and nouris! 
a devout spirit in their members. The reformers held 
that the three great natural forms of society—th« 
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family, the nation, and the church—were fully ade- 
quate for the development of man’s social nature, and 
for the achievement of those spiritual ends for which 
society exists. 

This policy continued to characterize the Protes- 
tant churches until the rise of Pietism in Germany 
through the preaching of Spener, at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Even before this, voluntary 
associations for the promotion of devotion existed 
among the smaller religious bodies, but were treated 
as one of the faults of these Separatist parties. It 
was Spener who first organized “ churchlets within 
the church” in his Pietist brotherhoods, and admitted 
to these only a select class of those who had the 
rights of church-membership. In England, a little 
later, came the “societies to do good,” in London 
especially, and in connection with the Established 
Church. The practice passed over to the Methodists, 
who at first regarded themselves only as voluntary 
societies within the Established Church of England 
and Ireland. The example thus set of voluntary 
associations to. promote special religious objects was 
adopted by the section of the Church of England 
that was most in sympathy with the Methodist move- 
ment. They adopted this instrument for promoting 
great popular reforms, such as the suppression of the 
slave-trade. 

Since that time it seems to have been taken for 
granted that no aggressive moral movement is possi- 
ble through the three normal forms of society, and 
that social advances must be effected by going outside 
them. The evident advantages of the association 
method are in its specialization. It brings together 
in a compact organization those who are specially 
interested in a given question, and whose zeal inflames 
each other to a still greater warmth of feeling about 
it. And the organization also focuses attention upon 
the question thus taken up, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else for the time. In this way it certainly does 
secure the application of an amount of energy toa 
specific reform which otherwise hardly could be hoped 
for. In the eyes of the friends of the proposed re- 
form this seems a sufficient vindication of the method. 
To those who have come so alive to one evil as to be 
dead or indifferent to others, nothing could be better. 

But this raises the question whether this is indeed 
the plan to secure the moral advancement of society 
in a wholesome way. That advance will be whole- 
some just in so far as it is symmetrical, in so far as it 
is possible to say to those who guide it, ‘“ This thou 
shouldest have done, and not have left that other 
undone.” . 

It is on this method of even and symmetrical 
advance that our Lord seems to have started his 
church. There were people in his. day who were 
specially exercised about specific evils, and who had 
separated themselves into associations, and even sects, 
for their repression. The Essenes, for instance, were 
much concerned about the growth of wealth, luxury, 
and covetousness among the elect people. They had 
withdrawn into separate communities, pledged to 
poverty, in order to repress these tendencies. Our 
Lord was very outspoken about covetousness,—so 
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much so, indeed, as to lead some unwary critics to 
class him with the Essenes. But, while he did justice 
to their truth, he rejected their method. He estab- 
lished, instead, a community committed to dealing 
with all the world’s evils in their root, and not with 


| any of them specifically and in distinction from the rest. 


So he did not associate himself with the Pharisees, 


| although he shared in the desire of their best men-to 


keep the nation free from paganizing mixtures, loyal 
to the law of their past, and hopeful of better days 
for Israel. He twice claimed the immunities of a 
Zealot in dfiving from the temple those who dese- 
crated the place sacred to God's free gifts by bargain- 
ing and getting gain; but he never adopted the 
specialty of the Zealots, or made one of their party. 
He criticised the prevalent literalism in dealing with 
the Scriptures, and the zeal to multiply observances 
as keenly as any Sadducee could have done; yet he 
stood farther from the critical Sadducee, with his 
“enlightenment’’ and “superiority to prejudice,” 
than from any of the others. 

It was this attitude toward the specializing and 
dividing spirit which united all the sects and parties 
in Jerusalem for his destruction. They laid aside 
their mutual quarrels for the time, that they might 
crush the enemy of all sects, the uniter of mankind. 
But they could not destroy one who could make his 
death at their hands a stepping-stone to wider and 
higher influence. He lived on, to rally his handful of 
disciples, and start them on their career as a world- 
wide church, which should deal with all evils, not in 
the negative arfd isolated way of fighting each singly 
for its suppression, but by drawing from his person a 
higher vitality, in whose light they should disappear. 

Has the church of Jesus Christ become obsolete ? 
Have we outgrown his methods? On every side we 
find associations formed to do the church's work, and 
relieve it from its responsibilities. And these are 
formed by Christian people mostly, and in his name. 
They are formed with no consciousness of being 
criticisms of his method, and they are held to justify 
themselves by the extent to which they have promoted 
his objects; yet they exist mainly by deducting 
strength and energy from his church, and retiring it, 
in great measure, to the class of obsolete and faineant 
organizations. And they have done much to retard 
the cause which is dearest to their members, namely, 
the Christianization of human society, by pushing 
single objects out of proportion to their real impor- 
tance in the kingdom of God. 

Indeed, of late this mania for new associations 
has reached the point of laying hold of any half-truth 
which strikes individual fancy or (at best) meets indi- 
vidual needs, and giving it a central position. Thus 
we have formed anti-worry societies, which are said 
to have acquired great vogue. Now, there are situa- 
tions and moods of mind in which the avoidance of 


“worry” is imperative. There are, however, others 


in which the best thing for a man is to be roused 
enough to “worry.” 
“worry,” anxiety, or 
present or the past. 
future. 


Our Lord does not forbid 
careful thought about the 
He rules it out as regards the 
He forbids us to double trouble by anticipa- 
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tion. But a great many of his teachings were emi- 
nently calculated to rouse his hearers to “‘ worry” 
about their sins and their spiritual condition. He 
would have assented to Socrates’ saying that a life 
sundered from reflection was not worth living. His 
church is not an anti-worry society. 

Luther regarded the extinction of artificial brother- 
hoods, and the elevation of the brotherhood of the 
church into its rightful honor of activity, as a large 
part of his work as a reformer. Do we not need 
another Luther to repeat his work? While we are 
waiting for him we might find use for ‘yet another 
association : The Society for the Suppression of Use- 
less Societies ! 


Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WEEK IN HOLLAND. 


It was the latter part of May, on one of the four rainy 
days of our three and a half months’ trip abroad, that 
we crossed the German boundary into the land of dikes 
and windmills. Clouds of every shade of delf blue 
enveloped a sky of similar coloring and were reflected 
in the canals that fence the rich meadows on every 
side ; the very atmosphere had a blue-gray feeling ; 
while the luxuriant grass of the pastures was a softer, 
deeper shade, a less vivid green than our fields in May; 
but the buttercups and dandelions were the same 
yellow, and while less plentiful than in sunny France, 
still grew profusely in some places. Nor did we tire 
of the flat scenery with its wonderful story of thrift 
and labor. Hundreds and hundreds of black and 
white Holstein cattle dotted the fields, with here and 
there some fine horses, flocks of ducks and wild irises 
by the water’s edge, or small windmills with tiny cot- 
tages, also many huge windmills, so familiar to us on 
delf china, broke the monotony, with now and then a 
village. 

We were filled with wonder at the number of cattle 
to the acre ; forty head seemed to make no impression 
on the rich grass, that makes for the world so many 
cheeses ; small bridges with bars or gates divided the 
pastures, and tall, slim trees, with all their lower limbs 
trimmed off, stand like sentinels in long lines on many 
of the dikes. All have seen these twisted trees, void 
of natural grace and beauty, in old Dutch prints, but 
having seen them in their solitude, one cannot wonder 
that the old Dutch masters loved to paint them ; for, 
like the peasant laborers whose strong faces in these 
dear old paintings tell so much of life’s battles con- 
quered, so these trees have conquered adverse 
elements, and by their useful lives earned a beauty all 
their own. 

[ want to tell you of my impression of Holland, be- 
cause there is a simplicity and contentment and thor- 
oughness about it all, so full of useful lessons for us. 
Surely the chief value of all travel, at home or abroad, 
is to so broaden our understanding and knowledge of 
human life, that we can the better know each other, 
that our horizon may not be so narrow and that we 
may see aright. 

I think I never more fully realized the brotherhood 


of all mankind than this first night in Holland. With 
true American curiosity, our little party of four climbed 
an artificial hill on the outskirts of Utrecht to a neat 
little cottage by the side of and under a large windmill. 
We gazed at the prettty paled garden, with its lilac 
bush, green grass, and tub of fresh-washed greens by 
the front door, waiting to-morrow’s dinner, and follow- 
ing the stone-cobbled drive, walked under the mill 
where the wagons that bring the grain and come for 
the meal load and unload through trap doors in the 
floor above, by means of rope and pulley, in a most 
primitive fashion. We knocked at a door on the 
right, and a dear old woman, dressed in calico print, 
very plain and neat, quickly understood our signs ; 
laughing, she nodded assent, and, ringing a bell that 
sounded far above us, called to the miller, who said 
“yes,” and we were told to mount five flights of stairs, 
mere ladders we found them, and at the top we were 
greeted by a dusty-coated, bright-faced man of twenty- 
three, who helped us through the last trap door into 
a small octagon room, filled with bags of grain and 
flour and some machinery. His helper, a fine looking 
lad of about sixteen, seemed delighted to see us ; you 
would have thought from our reception we were dear, 
personal friends ; how they laughed at our timid fears 
as they escorted us out on the frail looking bridge or 
porch, so far above the ground that we could see all 
of Utrecht below us, and away into the surrounding 
country. The huge windwheel was set in motion for 
our benefit ; the arms of iron are very weighty, and 
when you remember that we had climbed five ladders 
about the height of an ordinary ceiling, and that the 
arms of the windwheel nearly reached the ground, it 
will give some idea of the size of these wheels. The 
management of the sails and wheel, which is movable 
around the octagon house, impressed us as taking no 
little skill and judgment. 
The machinery for grinding the grain is very sim- 
ilar to that in use in our old-fashioned country grist 
mills. They showed us American corn to be ground, 
and also ground. While the gentleman of our party 
climbed another story to see the hopper, the miller’s 
boy entertained us with his black cat, a happy speci- 
men that lived among the flour bags, but which had its 
ears and tail cropped short. It is amazing how much 
talking you can do by signs and the few Dutch phrases 
in a small dictionary. We learned that it was always 
cool up there in the skies, and that a fee would not 
be acceptable ; that a cousin lived in Chicago. Alas ! 
no, we did not know him. The dear old woman who 
brushed us all off when we again reached the ground, 
and, of course, received some small coins, bade us a 
kind good-bye ; we waved to the two young men, 
who watched us out of sight from their high home, and 
whose happy, kindly faces will not soon be forgotten 
Walking on in the twilight, that at this season of 
the year here lasts until 10 p.m., or later, we met the 
farmers coming home, and swarms of dirty children 
played marbles with bits of stone, or teased each other 
in the dirty streets. One pleasant little crowd had a 
baby goat, so bright and attractive that we could not 
help stopping to pet it and give the children some 





small coin. They, like the miller’s family, seemed 
glad to be social. 

On the other side of the city are wide streets with 
tall, venetian-blinded houses, spotlessly clean, with 
avenues of beautiful old lime trees along the canal 
banks, a park with some old trees in it, as fine as one 
could find anywhere, and flower-beds already bright 
with blossoms. Utrecht is one of the oldest towns in 
the Netherlands ; and two rather dirty canals that 
intersect this little city of 85,300 inhabitants, run far 
below the streets. In some of the basements of the 
houses on the canal these people live ; to us a very 
uninviting, and, one would think, unhealthy residence. 

We visited some of the quaint old churches ; they 
were deserted and dusty looking, and the cathedral, a 
spacious, cruciform, gothic edifice, erected in 1254 and 
1267 on the site of the original foundation of the 
church which was built in 720, was once the largest 
and finest in Holland. In 1674 a hurricane blew down 
the nave, and now a wide street separates the present 
cathedral from its tower. The interior looks very old, 
as it is; 115 feet high by 30 feet in width ; still a 
large church, it is disfigured by rough pews and funny 
little boxes to hold the hot bricks the worshippers 
must bring to protect themselves from the dampness 
of the stone pavement. We were shown the stones 
that mark the spot where, in the spacious vaults be- 
neath, the hearts of the German emperors, Conrad the 
Second and Henry the Fifth repose. We could not 
call this cathedral beautiful ; it is built of a gray, 
crumbling sandstone, and it is indeed marvelous when 
we think of the enormous distances the materials were 
brought, and the labor and expense of the building. 
The cathedral tower is 338 feet high, built over a vaulted 
passage 36 feet high and has chimes of forty-two bélls, 
one of which was cast in the fifteenth century, but it 
was too cloudy for any view, even of the town, so we 
did not climb the 458 steps and pay twenty-five cents 
for the privilege. 

The cheese market, the following morning, proved 
very entertaining. On the open square, a market 
place, in front of our quaint but very clean hotel where 
we had slept in four-post beds under a canopy of grass- 
green wool curtains, were congregated many large 
farm wagons, somewhat resembling our hay carts, only 
heavier and with, in many instances, beautifully carved 
wooden tongues to the side of which one horse was 
geared, giving the turnout a lop-sided effect. These 
wagons were all piled high with yellow cheeses ; when 
sold they were weighed on immense steelyards and 
carried to canal boats nearby and stored in the holds 
without wrappings. If you could have seen the dirty 
hands of the sailors that tossed them aboard the boats, 
surely with me you would wonder why we believe in 
the germ theory with its attending ills. Those cheeses 
ere this have found their way to our tables, and we are 
the stronger for the fine grass, beautiful cattle, and 
bright brass milk cans where their life began. It is, 
after all, thought that conquers evil, is it not? For 


good things do pass through much dirt without harm. 
E. H. S. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
SEVENTH Montu 3, 1898.—No. 27. 
GEORGE FOX. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Walk as children of light (for the fruit of 
the light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth), proving what is well pleasing unto 
the Lord.—Eph. 5: 9g, Io. 

Every history of Friends goes back to and begins 
with George Fox, through whose labors the Society 
arose. He- was born in Leicestershire, England, 
1624, and died in London, 1691. He was of the 
‘plain people,” his father a weaver, himself in early 
life a shepherd and shoemaker. The service he ren- 
dered mankind by his earnest summons to them to 
attend to the voice of God in their own souls—to 
“Mind the Light !’’—has been and still is acknowl- 
edged not only by Friends but by a multitude of 

serious people in many parts of the world. 

The message of George Fox was the need, in the 
words of William Penn, “ of setting up the kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men,” and “bringing them 
to something that was of God in themselves.” He 
was thus a teacher of inward truth and individual 
rectitude, as against external forms and ecclesiastical 
systems. He sought to establish Christianity as the 
reality, the realization, of what Jesus Christ taught. 
His life-work contributed in no small measure to this 
great end. 

The Journal of George Fox, written by himself, 
and printed after his death, under the direction of 
William Penn and Thomas Ellwood, is the record of 
his early life, his convincement, his travels, his trials, 
his imprisonments and sufferings, his testimony to the 
truth in all places and in all times. It contains many 
pages of remarkable force, and many passages of 
impressive beauty and spiritual insight. This Journal 
is usually published in two volumes; his other writ- 
ings make six volumes more. 
been frequently written,—by Samuel M. Janney, 
Thomas Hodgkin, and others. The literature relat- 
ing to him, the discussions of his personality and his 
work make a very great bulk. 

In the introduction to George Fox’s Journal, 
William Penn says: ‘‘ He wasa man that God en- 
dowed with a clear and wonderful depth, a discerner 
of others’ spirits, and very much the master of his 
own, And indeed it showed, beyond all 
contradiction, that God sent him, that no arts or parts 
had any share in the matter or manner of his ministry, 
and that so many great, excellent, and necessary 
truths as he came forth to preach to mankind, had 
therefore nothing of man’s wit or wisdom to recom- 
mend them. So that as to man he was an original, 
being no man’s copy.” 

In the organization of the Society, William Penn 
says: ‘‘ Upon all occasions, like his blessed Master, 
he was a servant to all, holding and exercising his 
eldership in the invisible power that had gathered 
them, with reverence to the head, and care over the 
body, and was received only in that spirit and power 
of Christ, as the first and chief elder in this age ; 

because his authority was inward and not 


His biography has 
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outward, and that he got it and kept it by the love of 


God and power of an endless life.”’ 


‘He was of an innocent life, no busy-body nor 
self-seeker, neither touchy nor critical, . . . So 
meek, contented, modest, easy, steady, tender, it was 
a pleasure to be in his company. He exercised no 
authority but over evil, and that everywhere and all 
in all; but with love, compassion, and long-suffering ; 
a most merciful man, as ready to forgive as unapt to 
give or take offense.” —I] t/liam Penn. 

“He was richly endued with heavenly wisdom, 
quiet in discerning, sound in judgment; able and 
ready in giving, discreet in keeping counsel ; a lover 
of righteousness, an encourager of virtue, justice, 
temperance, meekness, purity, chastity, modesty, 
humility, charity, and self-denial in all, both by word 
andexample. Graceful he was in countenance, manly 
in personage, grave in gesture, courteous in conver- 
sation, weighty in communication, instructive in dis- 
course, free from affectation in speech or carriage.’’— 
Thomas Ellwood. 

‘‘T think it will be admitted that we have here the 
portrait not only of a strong but of a lovable man. 
That keen and piercing eye of his was not always 
sparkling with indignation against hypocritical ‘ pro- 
fessors’—it could also shed tears of sympathy with 
the sorrowful, and there was something in his face 
which little children loved.”"—7Z7homas Hodgkin. 

‘The mind of George Fox had the highest 
systematic sagacity ; and his doctrine, developed and 
rendered illustrious by Barclay and Penn, was dis- 
tinguished by its simplicity and unity. The Quaker 
has but one word, ‘ The Inner Light,’ the voice of 
God in the soul.’’—Gveorg: 


ge Bancroft. 

‘* Behold this childlike soul, this babe in Christ, 
this man of one book—but that book the Bible— 
step forth among the confessed Babel that called itself 
English Christianity in the seventeenth century, to 
bear testimony in the name of God to the inner truth 
and meaning of all these things that the sects were 
battling over.—Canon Curtets. 

‘“Fox realized, as few men have ever realized, 
that we are placed under the dispensation of the 
Spirit; that the power from on high with which the 
risen Christ promised to endue his people, was no ex- 
ceptional or transitory gift, but an eternal presence, 
an unfailing spring of energy, answering to new wants 
and new labors. He felt that the Spirit which had 
guided the fathers was wanting still to lead forward 
their children.’’—/ushoep IVestcott. 

‘* He was a man of lion-like courage and adaman- 
tine strength of will, absolutely truthful, devoted to 
the fulfillment or what he believed to be his God- 
appointed mission, and without any of those sidelong 
looks at worldly promotion and aggrandizement which 
many sincere leaders of church parties have cast at 
intervals of their journey.”’-—Zhomas Hodgkin. 


“This man (George Fox) . . Was one of 


those to whom, under ruder or purer form, the 
Divine idea of the universe is pleased to manifest 
itself, and, across all the hills of ignorance and earthly 
degradation, shine through in unspeakable awfulness, 





unspeakable beauty, on their souls; who, therefore, 
are rightfully accounted prophets, God-favored.’’— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

‘T have been surprised at his questions and an 
swers in natural things, that whilst he was ignorant of 
useless and sophistical science, he had in him the 
foundation of useful and commendable knowledg¢ 
and cherished it everywhere. Civil beyond all powers 
of breeding in his behavior ; very temperate, eating 
and sleeping less, though a bulky person,”’—Wd/am 
Penn. 

“The cardinal reason why George Fox becam« 
so eminent a leader of religious thought, and ac- 
complished the great work that he did, was his power, 
springing from a first-hand, personal experience, of 
arousing men to a perception of the Divine imma 
nence in their own hearts and consciences.  H¢ 
brought men immediately to Christ.’-—/ohn Stephen 
son Rowntree. 

“Tf all who profess the doctrines would follow 
the example of the early Friends, the ‘ stress of whos¢ 
ministry was conversion to God, regeneration and 
holiness, not schemes of doctrine and verbal creeds, 
then would we see in our day a revival of the gospel 
spirit, and Christian zeal that actuated those sons of 
the morning. There would be a joining of hand in 
hand and shoulder to shoulder, in supporting thos« 
noble testimonies that George Fox and his coadjutors 
so faithfully love.”—Samuel J. Janney. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING ADDRESS. 
AppreEss of the Society of Friends of Great Britain, 
in Yearly Meeting assembled, the 18th to 27th of 
Fifth month, 1898: To all lovers of Peace in th 
United States of America. 

More than two centuries ago William Penn, who 
was so manifestly used in uniting your country and 
ours by links more lasting than any forged in th 
furnace of war, wrote from this land to his fellow 
colonists in Pennsylvania as follows : 

‘‘ Friends,—The eyes of many are upon you, the 
people of many nations of Europe look on (your 
country as the land of ease and quiet, and wish t 
themselves in vain the same blessings which they con 
ceive you enjoy.” 

These words still apply in large measure, but ove: 
the clear sky of your civil life has arisen the dark 
cloud of war with Spain. 

We desire at this season of stress and strain t 
associate ourselves in close sympathy and_ fraternal! 
greeting with all who take their stand under the ban 
ner of the Prince of Peace, and who endeavor accord 
ing to their ability to save your great nation from th 
demoralizing influence of the war spirit. 

You love your country ; your constitution reco 
nizes the equal rights of humanity; you, with u 
acknowledge the supremacy of the King of Kings 
and desire to see the kingdom of Christ establishe 
in the earth. In our own land we have known fu 
well the trials and the difficulties which arise when th 
claims of conscience and the claims of country appea' 
at some testing season to clash. At the time the pai 
and perplexity may be great; in the end they must 
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disappear before those who are intent upon seeking 
the truth with their faces to the light. 

We desire that you, as individuals, may be 
strengthened with the might which comes from above, 
and the wisdom which is first pure then peaceable, in 
your efforts to spread the glad tidings of peace on 
earth and good-will to men, The prophet, in looking 
forward to the coming of the Messiah, heralded a 
time when ‘ta man should be as a hiding-place from 
the wind, a covert from the tempest.’” May it be your 
privilege to stand firm against the storms of passion 
too often loosed by war; to arrest the drift of opinion 
around you whenever it may set in unworthy direc- 
tions, or towards unworthy purposes ; and to nurture 
into stronger growth the desire to establish amity 
amongst all peoples. 

We thankfully recognize the efforts you have made 


for the preservation of peace, and for the redress of | 


wrongs by other means than those of war. We note 
also, that in her quarrel with Spain, your country has 
been moved by the claims of the suffering Cubans 
rather than by any greed of conquest. But it has 
ever been, and it remains true to-day, that appeal to 
sword is the abandonment of reason, and that under 
its sway the innocent suffer far more than the guilty. 

As citizens of Great Britain we indeed are in no 
position to address your nation on the evils of war. 
We acknowledge with humiliation that this nation has 
sinned over and over again in relying upon might 
rather than right for the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses, but as we have urged upon our Government 
that there are better ways of settling disputes than the 
barbarous methods of trial by battle, so with confi- 
dence we desire your encouragement in the appeals 
which you also may make. 

Mad rivalry over armaments in Europe is impov- 
erishing and embittering the peoples, and spreading 
jealously and mistrust between nations. Under it the 
moral forces which can alone bring health and strength 
to communities are arrested, and seem to be endan- 
gered. Our late revered fellow-member, John Bright, 
once pointed out, asin striking contrast to the oppres- 
sion engendered by the armaments of the Old World, 
‘the grand experiment”’ presented by the United 


States of America, where he beheld many millions of | 


men “ happy and prosperous without great armies and 
great navies, without great debt and without great 
taxes.”” We long, not only for your sakes, but for 
the sake of our common humanity, that such a grand 
experiment may not be abandoned ; but that, on the 
contrary, it may be carried forward with ever-increas- 
ing courage and faith. 

We earnestly desire that the ties of kinship and 
mutual good-will between your people and ours may 
grow and strengthen; that the two nations may 
mutually agree to refer any disputes arising hereafter 
between them to the decision of some carefully ap- 
pointed judicial tribunal; and that by so doing they 
may together lead the way for the permanent estab- 
lishment of a system providing for appeals to justice 
in the place of appeals to force amongst the nations 
of the earth, 

It is our earnest prayer that by the generous 








restraint of conscious strength there may be in your 
great country a readiness to end the present conflict, 
thus evincing to the world the forbearance of your 
nation, and the earnestness and sincerity of your con 
tinued desires for the promotion of peace. 

May you ever derive strength and encouragement 
from the thought that those who stand for righteous 
ness are on the side of God, and He cannot fail. 

CALEB R. Kemp, CZerf. 
12 hishopsgat Without, London. 


FRIENDS IN 
MEETING AT 
Lincoln 


THE WEST. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 

THE Executive Meeting of Friends held 
their regular session in Fifth month, at the home of 
Mary A. Bedell, in College View. A season of quiet 
vas observed before entering into the regular business 
of the meeting. Friend Vale and wife, of Kansas, 
who were stopping at the Sanitarium at College View, 
were very acceptably with us. 

They expressed themselves as having prospects of 
locating near the meeting in the near future. The 
matter of resuming the regular meetings for worship 
on First-days was made a serious concern of the 
meeting, and it was decided to hold meetings in 
G. A. R. hall, in Lincoln, on the second First-day of 
each month. 

The first of these meetings was accordingly held 
on the 12th of this month, with a very fair attendance. 
The usual interest was manifested. Margaret Brinton, 
who has not been able to attend the meetings for 
some time past, was permitted to attend with a 
daughter and granddaughter, who were visiting her 
from Kansas City. 

Friend Titus, of University Place, 
present. It is thought that these meetings can be 
kept up once a month with profit, thus retaining the 
strength and interest already possessed. 

ADALINE A. GARLOCK, 
Neb, 


was. also 


Clerk. 
( iv rsity Place . 


‘* THE camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load, 
Then rises up anew to take 

The desert road. 


So thou shouldst kneel at morning’s dawn 


That God may give thee daily care, 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear.’’ 


‘Tr is distrust of God to be troubled about what 
is to come, impatience against God to be troubled 
with what is present, and anger at God to be troubled 
for what is past. ‘ Let not your heart be troubled.’ ”’ 

‘THERE is such a difference between coming out 
of sorrow merely thankful for relief, and coming out 
of sorrow full of sympathy with and trust in him who 
has released us.”’ 


THERE are many dangerous teachers in the world, 


but none equals the good man whos¢ 


ignorance out 
floating the ig- 
1. 7. Munger. 


weighs his goodness- the goodness 


norance while it does its fatal work. 
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PROGRESS BY “CONFLICT.” 

THouGu the world is no longer young, and though 
the philosophy of the life upon it has been for many 
centuries the subject of study, yet questions that 
engaged the ancients continue undetermined. State- 
ments are made and theories held which awaken con- 
troversy as of old, and which must still be argued 
out. 

For example, how does man progress? It is 
thought by some that by necessity it must always be 
‘by conflict.” An interesting and suggestive article 
which we have just laid down contains this partial con- 
cession to those who contend for the utility of war asa 
developing and civilizing agency. 

But is it true that conflict must in the nature of 
things forever attend social and political progress ? 
What is the testimony of experience? Let us, as in 
physical science, apply the test of experiment, and 
avoid mere a priori argument. History discloses 
indeed that the progress men have made has come 
through terrible stress, and trial, and hardship. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands have perished in 
the accomplishment of healthful change. Yet,—and 
we demand attention for the fact,—it is equally true 
that the first steps were the hardest and most costly. 
Society wins forward, in our day, at a cost which is 
relatively trifling compared with that which was paid 
by our forefathers. This is a fact which no student 
will seriously deny. Take the history of nations at 
any time, and examine their condition ; consider what 
forces stood across the way of every just aspiration 
and exertion toward better social, or political, or 
religious conditions ; note then the clash between the 
endeavor forward and the repressive power ; and how- 
ever or wherever this test may be applied, it will be 
found that by comparison our own age grants with 
little stress what in the earlier ones was attained at 
great cost. 

A multitude of proofs could support this thesis, if 
it were necessary to produce them. If for example, 
we should look simply at religious enfranchisement, and 
should compare the freedom of faith at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century with the repression and cruelty 
which Superstition and Bigotry used in the earlier cen- 
turies, it must be admitted that whereas men now may 
move toward the light almost undeterred and unimpeded 


they could only struggle step by step in the darkness, 





in an earlier day. The conflict now is slight, then it 
was terrible. 

If, then, the conflict that attends upon progress 
abates with the increased enlightenment of the race, 
why, as the light shed upon men and nations increases, 
shall not such conflicts abate altogether.? Suppose it 
be true that political rights could be won in past time 
only by revolution, and that peoples gained their 
freedom only at the edge of the sword, why are these 
barbarisms of the old time to be forever predicated of 
the new? It is unquestionable that considerations of 
equity and of humanity appeal to the mass now as in 
old time they appealed only to one here and there. 
Justice is done now, habitually, where formerly it was 
only to be hoped for, and seldom had. It does not 
need, now, that there should be a bloody test of 
physical strength in order to determine the rights of 
disputants. Truth, reason, justice, are rules which we 
strive sincerely to apply, and they stand in the place 
of barbarous means of adjustment. 

It seems clear, judging thus, that there can be no 
perpetual need for coarse and crude forms of conflict, 
in the progress of mankind. Differences there may 
be, and perhaps even contention and controversy, but 
why conflict ? Why settle questions of peace by war? 
Why adjust complex conditions of society by those 
violent agencies whose nature is to disturb and destroy? 
If we learn by experience, we learn that these belong 
to a ruder time, and must perish when our rudeness 


shall be at last outgrown. 


As was mentioned some weeks ago, the remaining half of 
the present year, in the First-day school studies, will be given 
to the Principles and Testimonies of our Society, and there- 
fore present this week as the lesson for the first First-day in 
next month, the first of this special series of twenty-six. It 
is devoted to George Fox, and affords, in condensed form, a 


view of that dedicated preacher of the righteous life. 


THERE was a very absurb typographical error in the First- 
day School Lesson for Sixth month 12, and it was copied into 
the INTELLIGENCER of the 4th inst., (page 394, first line, 


second column), the word Zeus being printed for Jews. 


WE have received $3 more from a friend for the Doukho- 
borsti, making $8 in our hands, which we shall forward imme- 
diately to England. 


BIRTHS. 
HAVILAND.—At Purchase, N. Y., Sixth month 12, 1808, 


to William C. and Alverda F. Haviland, a son, who is named 
Willard Fowler Haviland. 


MARRIAGES. 


KENDERDINE—STAPLER.-—At the home of the bride; 
in Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., on Third-day, Sixth 
month 14, 1898, under the care of Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Robert Kenderdine, of Newtown, and Elizabeth B., 
daughter of William Stapler. 
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MOORE—COATES.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Sixth month 15, 1898, Clar- 
ence A. Moore, of Parkesburg, Chester county, Pa., son of 
Levi W. and Margaret A. Moore, of Christiana, Lancaster 
county, and Mary Coates, daughter of George and Sarah B. 
Coates, of Cochranville, Londonderry township, Chester 
county, Pa. 

PASSMORE—SHELMIRE.—Sixth month 16, 1898, at 
the bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Ellis Pusey Pass- 
more, of Avondale, Chester county, Pa., son of Ellis Pusey 
and the late Mary E. Passmore, of Butte City, Montana, and 
Emily Pusey Shelmire, daughter of Warren R. and Edith H. 
P. Shelmire, of Avondale. 


DEATHS. 

CORLIES.—At the residence of her brother, Aaron V. 
Frost, 150 De Kalb Avente, Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifth month 28, 
1898, Amy A. Frost, widow of George Corlies, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

HANCE.—At Little Silver, N. J., Sixth month 4, 1898, 
Benjamin B. Hance, in his 66th year. 

He was the son of the late Asher and Ann L. Hance, the 
latter a member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. The funeral 
was held at his late residence on the 7th instant. 


JOHNSON.—Fourth month 27, 1898, Hannah L., wife of 
Henry F. Johnson, in her 72d year. Interment from Quaker- 
town meeting-house, Pa. 

JOHNSON.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, Sixth month 9, 
1898, Ann S., widow of Milton Johnson, aged 66 years. In- 
terment from her home, Quakertown, Pa. 

A woman always ready to extend a helping hand to the 
afflicted and needy. A useful member and diligent attender 
of all our meetings, and an earnest worker in the First-day 
school, where she had a class of little boys that she always 
called ‘‘ my little boys.’’ Her presence and earnest spirit will 
be long and greatly missed. 

PRICE.—Fifth month 17, 1898, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mary Honor Conard, Ann W. Price, aged 73 years 
and 22 days. 

Thus closed a life of long and honorable service. Ann 
Wright was born and reared in Adams county, Pa., and re- 
moved to Baltimore county, Md., on her marriage to Moses 
D. Price. Later they lived in Harford county, from which 
place they came to Muscatine county, lowa, and from there 
to Ida county, in 1878. Since the death of her husband, in 
1881, her home has been with her children of whom three 
survive: Martha P. Jarrett, Harford county, Md. ; Dillon 
Price, Pasadena, Cal. ; Mary H. Conard, Ida Grove, Iowa. 

In Ida county, Mother Price was isolated from Friends, 
but maintained the habit and spirit of her people, and was 
known as a faithful adherent of the Society of Friends. Her 
influence was sweet, like ‘‘ointment poured forth.’’ Those 
allied with various churches remember her sweet spirit and 
calm frame. Her closing years left no wound in the feelings 
of her friends, and many a blessed memory remains. Oc- 
casional visits of traveling ministers of her own faith greatly 
refreshed and comforted her, and she came to her close with 
full resignation, indicative of the prepared state. Her funeral 
was largely attended, and was conducted after the manner of 
Friends, according to her wish, C. Bleakly, a Methodist 
minister, adding much comfort by the remarks he was moved 
to make, and two others testified to the good advice she had 
often given in the hour of need. * 

TOWNSEND.—At his late residence, Media, Pa., on the 
morning of Sixth month 18, 1898, after being about three 
weeks almost unconscious, John P. Townsend, an elder and 
overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
(Race street). 

The larger part of his life was spent in New York State, 
but some time after his marriage with Catharine H. Truman, 
Jr., he removed to Philadelphia, and for the past fourteen 
years has been an interested and useful member of the above 
monthly meeting. 

He had known many trials, reverses, and sad bereave- 
ments, which tended to chasten his spirit and centre his mind 
on things eternal. He had no fear of death, but regarded it 
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as a blessed transition which would happily reunite him to 
many loved ones gone before. He was of a social disposition 
and loved the company of his friends, was well informed, in- 
teresting in conversation, and hospitable in his feelings. On 
one or more occasions he felt it required to give expression in 
our meetings for Divine worship, which was accompanied with 
solemnity and weight. 

For sometime past his health seemed to be failing. The 
interment was at Albany, N. Y. ¥; 


HANNAH C. GREEN. 
‘One by one they are gathering 
Homeward from every land.”’ 

In the removal to the higher life, our dear friend Hannah 
C. Green, from her home in Philadelphia, Sixth month 11, 
1898, a sad loss is realized by a large circle of friends. 

‘‘A mother in Israel’’ has been taken from our visible 
presence, and our human affections are sorrowing. ‘‘ Though 
being dead, she yet speaketh.’’ The loving service she so 
fully and freely gave was a gifted characteristic of her sweet 
nature, it has only been transformed to the higher and holier 
service in the Divine household. 

To be helpful to others was her earnest desire ; she was a 
leading spirit of helpfulness, and tender guidance through the 
slippery paths of endeavor; holding up and encouraging 
many a weary spirit in the struggle of life. These bestowed 
upon her their grateful love and appreciation. In the social 
and religious circles she was a valued friend and helper, 
while in the sacred home relations she was the devoted wife. 
the fond mother, the loving sister. 

After a lingering illness, borne with Christian fortitude, 
she has been gathered to the eternal household, to reap the 
fruit of a long, useful, and well-spent life. ‘‘ Enter in the joy 
of thy Lord,’’ dear one, and partake of the ‘‘ good things in 
store for those who love and obey Him,’ while we who are 
left will strive to be still worthy the companionship. May the 
dear Father give ¢hee charge over the beloved ones, who 
ministered unto thee so tenderly, until the joyful reunion in 
the Heavenly home. LaF 

Philadelphia, Sixth month 18. 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL H. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
My Dear Frienps: Our yearly meeting is over. 
The question of American Correspondence has been 
considered, and for the time is closed, no new de- 
parture resulting. To some of us this isa disappoint- 
ment ; but to others, with whom the difficulties asso- 
ciated with this subject are more apparent, the decis- 
ion of the meeting is satisfactory. It was not sug- 
gested that so-called “ official correspondence ”’ should 
be extended to those with whom we are not now as- 
sociated, but that*a friendly letter should be sent to 
these as to all. Official correspondence implies unity 
as of one organic body—that a ministry acceptable to 
the yearly meeting with which we correspond is 
equally so to us. It is a position which is practically 
impossible owing to local conditions, and which is 
probably undesirable. The separation in America 
follows the acceptance of official correspondence in 
this sense, and adhesion to it, the primary cause, viz. : 
that of loyalty or otherwise to fundamental truths, 
became subordinate to the secondary, 7. ¢., to which 
section of the divided yearly meeting official corre- 
spondence should be addressed, wholesale disown- 


ADAMS. 


ments and separations resulting from its discussion, 
Benjamin Seebohm in his ‘“ Life of Stephen Grellet,” 
Vol. 2, page 206, says: ‘‘ Few perhaps besides Elias 
Hicks and some of the prominent characters among 
his followers had any clear perception of the real 
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merits of the controversy. Many young people, as 
well as others, unwittingly followed their leaders, little 


suspecting the wide departure from the word of the 


truth of the Gospel to which they were in danger of 


” 


being carried 

It is hardly consistent to say that a severance of 
official correspondence brought about in this way can 
take from the separated section as a whole the right 
to be classed as Friends. We have, in allegiance to 
official correspondence, forced from us those with 
whom we see eye to eye, and those with whom we 
do not, justifying ourselves because of the unreproved 
utterances of the latter, yet their Book of Discipline is 
not “‘unsound.”’ Years have passed, and now to-day 
we have in our own Society in England, Friends who 
whilst claiming to be true Friends, frankly set aside, 
or construe according to their own powers of reason- 
ing, the very truths we regard as fundamental. 

The bare following after the “ Inner Light,” to the 
neglect of the Bible, brought about the trouble in the 
past, whilst to-day what we term “ higher criticism ”’ 
takes from us equally the power to believe of the In- 
finite more than we can reconcile to our finite under- 
standing. Opposition would force a division here 
now as it did then. We should not condemn those 
who whilst seeking for the light are led by paths in 
which we do not tread. 

We value the fuller acceptance of Christ through 
faith, believing that a closer realization of His love 
must follow. Yet, if the outcome of a life is true and 
Christlike, the Bible being searched for help, though 
differently construed, we cannot call that life un- 
Christian. We cannot force into unity, but we can 
other by Christian co-operation, made 
easier by greater love. 


help each 


It is good to feel that although no official action 
has been taken by our yearly meeting there has 
been much kindly sympathy expressed for all bearing 
the name of Friends, with a closer feeling of fellow- 
ship and a very real wish that we may in some right 
way strengthen each other in all that makes for the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 

Sincerely your friend, 
5S. H. ADAms. 


Our friend, the writer of the above communica- 
tion, commands our respect and regard by his obvious 
sincerity and kindness ; we print his letter, therefore, 
as fully justified by these merits of its writer. Other- 
wise, we should have desired to state some things dif- 
ferently. The view of the Separation taken by that 
excellent man Benjamin Seebohm, in writing the life 
of that devoted Christian, Stephen Grellet, is but om 
view of the subject, and we cannot let pass without 
note the implication that those who did not remain in 
connection with the Yearly Meeting of Arch street, 
in 1827, thereby were led into a “ wide departure”’ 
from the Truth. Unless the Truth be bound up with 
certain narrowly defined and rigidly fixed theological 
views, this is not the case. 

We are sincerely obliged to S. H. Adams for the 


We believe this Christian kind- 
ness to be one of the essential characteristics of 
Quakerism. We think, too, that if it be desirable to 
perpetuate the Society of Friends, then it is desirable 
indeed that those who stand for the essentials of the 
Society's faith and usage should draw nearer together. 
But we hope to see the work in the vineyard assigned 
our body of Friends done, and done with earnestness, 
no matter what others may say of us, or whether they 
give or withhold their recognition. It has been the 
greater part of a hundred years since London Yearly 
Meeting ceased officially to consider us Friends ; 
nevertheless, we have maintained, we think, the stand- 
ards of George Fox and William Penn. If, in the 
fullness of time, a better understanding shall come 
about among the several bodies of Friends, so may it 
be ; but whether this result or not we hope for London 
Yearly Meeting that breadth of view and catholicity 
of spirit which alone can make the church, as an or- 
ganized body, worthy of preservation. 


good will he shows. 


Sincerely we 
join in the language of Thomas Hodgkin in the recent 
sitting of that yearly meeting,—the wish that Friends 
may unite in faithfulness ‘to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ.” That is common ground for all Christians. 
He “that heareth my words, and doeth them,” we 
are told, by the Master himself, is he whose house is 
built upon the rock foundation. That docth them, 
brethren !—not he that speculateth about them.— 
Isditors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 


Ir requires no small care to keep up with all the ‘‘rulings’’ 
of the Post—office Department. 
follows : 


A recent interesting one is as 
Postal dun cards are mailable, provided a threat of 
placing the account in acollector’s hands does not accompany 
it. For instance the following is mailable: ‘‘ Please call and 
settle account which is long past due, and for which our collec 
tor has called several times, and oblige.’ And the following 
is unmailable : We have called several 
times for same. If not paid at once, we shall place with our 
law agency for collection.”’ 


‘You owe us $1.50. 


The Italian papers discuss the advisability of reducing the 
number of clergy of all ranks throughout the kingdom. The 
initiative in this was taken by a member of Parliament, 
Signor Allessia, in the Aiforma Sociale. It appears that Italy 
has 268 bishops, and 68 of these have incomes ranging 
between $1,200 and §2,000 only, while 28 have less than 
$1,200. Among the lower clergy, 3,473 priests have less 
than $125 per year. Austria, which is certainly liberal to the 
church, has only 56 bishops and archbishops. 


Ir is said by a St. Petersburg paper that an amateur bot- 
anist of Voronezh, Mr. Fetisoff, has succeeded in ‘cultivating 
roses of a pure black color. His persistent experiments lasted 
more than ten years, and he intends shortly to exhibit his new 
black rose in London. 


THE originators of trade in Tampa, Florida, were two 
Cubans, Ybor and Munraris, who were forced to leave Ha- 
vana many years ago. Their first business was the manufacture 


of cigars, after which they established a brewery and ice plant. 


AUCHMITHIE, a fishing village near Arbroath, in Forfarshire’ 
Scotland, has lost the only postmistress it ever had. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Adamson, who died at the age of 93 years, had held 
the office since penny postage was established, in 1840. 


THE full statistics for the Moravian Church in the United 
States, just published, indicate a total membership of 14,553, 
a net increase of 333 for the year. 


There are 1,509 non- 
communicants and 6,283 children. 


KENTUCKY, With an output of 225,000,000 pounds a year, 
is the greatest tobacco producing State. 
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ARRANGEMENTS AT RICHMOND, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I SEE my last Notice was not clearly worded. We want to 
know (1) over which railroad Friends will come, (2) whether 
they will come on the certificate plan or not, and (3) whether 
they are coming with the J. W. Hutchinson party on the 
special train. 

It would simplify the handling of baggage, and save con- 
fusion at the railroad station, if all who are to attend who 
would not otherwise correspond with the Committee of Arrange- 
ment would send their names and receive membership cards 
and baggage-tags. Those so sending, will please state : 

1. By what route they will come ; 

2. Whether on the certificate plan ; 

, 


Whether they will accompany J. W. Hutchinson's 
party. 
4. The address at which their baggage is to be delivered. 


This will prevent a necessity for individuals to look up their 
baggage at the station. 

I might mention that two of the rooms in the Business 
College have been engaged, one by a Party of ten, from New 
York Yearly Meeting, and one by a party of two from Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 

We are very desirious that the new basis on which the 
Conferences are held shall have no influence to impair the 
old-time feeling of sociability and good-will, so precious to 
Friends, and well worth conserving. Strangers who have 
opened their homes to roomers speak of the reputation of our 
people for friendliness and sociability as something very attrac- 
tive to them. FRANCES M. ROBINSON, Sec’ y. 

122 N. 15th St., Richmond, Indiana. 


€ducational Department. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 
THE annual Commencement exercises at George School oc- 
curred on the 16thinstant. The day was very pleasant, and 
the attendance, not so large as sometimes, was well propor- 
tioned to the capacity of the assembly-room and dining-room. 

The exercises began at 10.30, the program being 
follows : 

Reading of Scripture, by Principal George L. Maris. 

Essay: ‘‘ Wherein Lies the Power ?’’ Reba Ellis Eves. 

Oration, ‘‘ John Marshall,’’ T. Howard Shelley. 

Poem, ‘‘ A Bucks County Idyl,’’ Sara A. Fite. 

Oration, ‘‘ Religion Makes History.’’ Edward Williams. 

Address on Behalf of Committee, Hugh B. Eastburn. 

Address to the Graduates, Prof. Marie A. Kemp Hoadley, 
of Swarthmore College. 

Presentation of Diplomas, by the Principal. 

The essay of Reba Eves referred to the war question, and 
presented a high and Friendly view. T. Howard Shelley dis- 
cussed the career of John Marshall, the great Chief Justice of 
the United States from 1801 to 1835. Sara A. Fite’s poem re- 
ferred very pleasingly to William Penn, and his connection 
with Bucks county. Edward Williams presented very forcibly 
the influence of religious character upon national career. 

In his address for the Committee, Hugh B. Eastburn pre- 


as 


sented some practical and pertinent suggestions upon the 
work of the school. Prof. Hoadley’s address referred, in 


admirable form, to the duties next before the graduates, and 
especially the ‘‘ home-making’’ they might do for parents, 
sisters, and brothers, in the summer vacation. She gave two 
rules of life : To be self-centred is to be self-tormented. To 
be happy we must revolve about something outside ourselves. 
The graduating class numbered twenty-four, as follows : 
Helen M. Atkinson, Three Tuns, Pa. ; Allyn Bullock, 
Audenried, Pa.; Edith Bunting, Newtown, Pa.; Jacob 
Bushong, Kelton, Pa. ; Irvin Ray Cleaver, Spring Hope, Pa.; 
Lillian E. Cloud, Norway, Pa. ; Reba Ellis Eves, Millville, 
Pa. ; Sara A. Fite, Langhorne, Pa. ; Marie Russell Griest, 
Fleming, Pa.; Hannah Hall, Malvern, Pa. ; Arthur Hugh 
Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa. ; Anna L. Kester, Mill Grove, Pa. ; 
Elizabeth W. Levick, Quakertown, Pa. ; Marion E. Paxson, 


Langhorne, Pa. ; O. Wilson Pierpoint, Paeonian Springs, 
Va.; Mary Baily Richards, Toughkenamon, Pa. ; Elliott 





Richardson, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Bertha Roberts, 
Camden, N. J. ; Minnie Rowland Root, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
T. Howard Shelley, Manor, Md.; Pennock W. Way, 
Fairville, Pa. : Homer G. White, Newtown, Pa.; Albert 
Mahlon Williams, Holicong, Pa. ; Edward Williams, Holi- 
cong, Pa. 

Luncheon was served in the dining-room for those in at- 
tendance. The special train, which had left Philadelphia at 
9 a. m., returned at 2, taking the visitors generally, and most 
of the students, the graduates of this and former years remain- 
ing for the Alumni meeting and supper. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 

The closing exercises at Friends’ Central School, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, occurred on Sixth-day of last week, 
the 17th inst. They were held in the meeting-house, and 
began at 10 o'clock. A large audience was present. The 
program of the exercises by the Class was as follows : 

Reading of Scriptures, by Anna Walter Speakman, Prin- 
cipal of Girls’ Department ; Essay, ‘‘ The Classical Element 
Essay, ‘‘ Jefferson's 


in Education,’’ George Harrison Lewis ; 
Ten Rules of Life,’’ Anne Pearson White; Essay, ‘‘ The 
Theory of Education in ‘The Princess,’’’ Floy Agatha 


Knepper ; Essay, ‘‘Self-Sacrifice the Basis of Character,’’ 
Percival Morris Fogg; Essay, ‘‘ Truth,’’ Isaac Hampshur 


Jones; Essay, ‘‘ The Progress of Civilization Indicated by 
Popular Amusements,’’ Emma Johns Buckman ; Essay, ‘* The 
Stability of our Nation,’’ Norman Sinclair Betts; Essay, 


‘The Mission of Flowers, and Flower Missions,’’ Edith May 


Casselberry. 

Following the graduates’ exercises, Dr. Charles De Garmo, 
recently president of Swarthmore College, and now head of 
the department of Pedagogy, Cornell University, delivered a 
brief, pertinent address, and appropriate closing remarks were 
made by the Principals of the school, Prof. W. W. Birdsall 
and Anna Walter Speakman. 

The graduates were: Classical course, Mabel Bateman, 
Emma J. Buckman, Sarah B. Cooper, Jessie Darlington, 
Katharine Elliott, Ethel Mauree Funk, Martha B. Haines, 
Clara Louise Heald, Linda S. Hires, Louisa H. Howson, Floy 
Agatha Knepper, Helen E. Mendenhall, Florence E. Miller, 
Mattie Oelbermann, Marie Martin Smith, Lucy B. Stackhouse, 
Bessie Michener Walton, Norman Sinclair Betts, Isaac 
Hampshur Jones, George Harrison Lewis, Edward Frederick 
Sautter. 

Scientific Course—Edith M. Casselberry, Elizabeth 
Cowperthwait, Emily Jacoby, Sylvia D. Linvill, Edith M. 
Mitchell, Frances W. Terry, Catherine E. Way, Anne Pear- 
son White, Maud Claghorn Wiggins, Arthur Levis Bunting, 
| Ellwood Cadwallader, James Renwick Kerr, Allen Robert 
| Mitchell, Jr., Arthur Warren Pusey, Ellwood Ramsey, Jr., 
| Clarence Howard Vanderbeck, and Raymond M. Warrington. 

Literary Course—Helen B. Bricker, Genevieve A. Foote, 
E. Florence Glosser, Ethel Hancock, Mabel E. Knight, Sara 
Strvker Edith W. Marshall, Elizabeth P. Pinkerton, 
1 Isabella Thompson, Mary B. S. Thompson, Florence C. 
Toone, Alma Walton, Percival Morris Fogg, George Malcolm 
Laws, and Frank Peterman Smith. 


R. 


Lewis, 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. Meeting 


very 


PLYMOUTH Plymouth 
Friends’ School (Montgomery Pa.), 
successful year on the afternoon of the 1oth inst., with appro- 
priate exercises held in the meeting-house. The program 
consisted of two parts, recitations by the undergraduates and 
essays by the graduating class. The members of the latter 


county, ended a 








| were Caroline W. Buckman, subject of essay, ‘‘ The World’s 
| Great Composers’’ ; Lee G. Conrad, ‘‘ Minerals of Mont- 
gomery County ;'’ Thomas J. Livezey, ‘‘ John Woolman,’’ 
and Emma B. Sheppard, ‘‘ Art Decoration of the Home. 
The audience present gave close attention throughout to 
| the well-prepared exercises, all of which were rendered in a 
creditable manner. A very pleasant feature of the closing 
| day of this school is the social hour at the conclusion of the 
| literary exercises,—spent on the grounds surrounding the 
meeting-house,—affording parents, pupils, teachers, and 
friends an opportunity for cordial greetings. 
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The school holds a notable position among Friends’ insti- 
tutions, for the proportion of Friends’ children attending is 
from seventy to eighty per cent. The total increase in num. 
bers the past year has been gratifying to those interested, 
being about forty per cent. over former years. This increase 
has encouraged the committee in charge, in their desire to 
maintain a school to meet the demands of the neighborhood, 
with the necessity of enlarging the accommodations to provide 
fully for the interests of the pupils. Measures will be taken 
promptly to meet the increased demand, adding to their com- 
fort and opportunities. 

Che teachers for the coming year will be Benjamin Smith, 
principal, and Helen C. Livezey, assistant. 


GRADUATES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at its 142d annual Commencement, 
on the 8th inst., conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters on Agnes Irwin, a Philadelphia woman, who is now 
Dean of Radcliff College, (Harvard). In all departments the 
graduates numbered 553. They followed the usual custom of 
marching in cap and gown from the University buildings, in 
West Philadelphia, down to the Academy of Music, op Broad 
street. 

There were several Friends among the graduates. E. 
Newlin Williams, (Swarthmore '93), of New Pa., 
graduated in medicine. 

J. Russell Smith, of the George School Faculty, gradu- 
ated as Terry scholar from the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy. This designation goes with a prize to the 
student in best standing during the year. He also took the 
class prize in debate, and was Ivy Orator. 

Frederick L. Paxson, of Philadelphia, graduated in the 
Arts Course, and was given a scholarship for further study 
next year. He was class poet. Heis a graduate of Friends’ 
Central School, at 15th and Race streets. 


Hope, 


CHELTEN HILLS SCHOOL.—The Chelten Hills Boarding 
and Day Scoool, Annie Heacock, acting Principal, held its 
Commencement on Second-day, the 6th inst. There were 
nine graduates, two of whom expect to continue their studies 
at Mount Holyoke College, Mass. The Salutatory was given 
by Frances A. Morgan, and the Valedictory by Florence E. 


Taylor. Paul E. Good gave an oration, and Sophie L. S. 
Nivin, Esther Heacock, Bessie B. Litch, and Jeanette 
Heacock rendered vocal and instrumental music, with 


recitations. 
The day was fine, and many friends and patrons of the 
school were present at the interesting exercises. st 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





TRENTON, N. J.—A special meeting of the Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held Sixth month 6. In the absence of the 
president, the vice-president Edward B. Hancock, presided. 

After roll-call, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved as read. 

There being no reports from any of the committees, the 
first paper of the evening was read by Daniel Willets the 
question being, ‘‘Can Friends consistently approve of 
thorough preparation for war as being conducive of peace ?’’ 
The paper held that ‘‘it is the duty of all Christian people to 
avert war, and use every means in their power to settle diffi- 
culties by arbitration, but, in cases where settlements cannot 
be made through this agency, it would seem proper that 
nations should have sufficient armed forces to successfully 
resist attacks made against them.”’ 

It was followed by W. Maxwell Marshall reading extracts 
from Clarkson's ‘‘ Portraitive of Quakerism,’’ on the subject 
of War. Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite then read a paper on the 
‘‘ History of Trenton Friends’ Association.”’ 

This résumé was most interesting, giving, as it did, the 
origin of the Association, the manner of organizing, and the 
successful work it has accomplished since it first met on the 
12th of Twelfth month, 1892. All the members present seemed 
gratified that such a valuable and interesting paper on our 
Association had been prepared by one of its organizers. 
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Mabel Potts then read from the Discipline that part relat- 
ing to ‘‘ Meetings for Worship,’’ and after some remarks on 
the subject, followed by a short silence, the meeting adjourned 
until Fall. ee oe OF 


Crosswicks, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the meeting-house, on the afternoon 
of Sixth month 5, 1898, it having been held monthly since 
Tenth month, 1897. 

After a careful synopsis of the year’s work we find the 
following, the titles of some of the interesting papers brought 
before us: 

‘* Does plainness of apparel mean the same to us.as it did 
to early Friends?’ ‘*What is religion?’’ ‘What games 
and diversions are in conflict with Friends’ rules and disci- 
pline?’’ ‘* Biographical sketch of Elizabeth Fry.’’ ‘* What 
should be the duty of the public towards protecting our dumb 
animals?"' ‘*What should be our principal aim in life?’ 
‘* What books shall we read, and how shall we read them ?”’ 
‘*Why do the Cuban Insurgents desire their freedom?”’ 
‘‘Sketch of the Life of Isaac T. Hopper.’’ ‘‘ How does 
Bible teaching benefit?’’ ‘‘Sketch of the Life of Robert 
Purvis.”’ 

There were many beautiful thoughts expressed in the 
papers, showing the writer's heart was in his or her work. 
The efforts of Elizabeth Fry, and others mentioned, to serve 
their Master, seems as if it must help us individually towards 
that home that has been promised to all that love Him, who 
is the Promoter of all good. 

We feel greatly encouraged to go on with our work, feeling 
that surely we have not ‘‘ Gathered grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles."’ 

With this meeting we close, to open again the first First-day 
in Tenth month, earnestly hoping our friends and members of 
neighboring Associations will meet with us. 

L. N. R., Secretary. 

MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association Sixth month 11, was opened by the president 
reading the 2nd chapter of 1st Corinthians. The minutes of 
last meeting were read and approved, after one correction. 

The 6th chapter of Janney's History of Friends was read 
by Annie W. Heritage, followed by a ‘‘ Geographical Salad,”’ 
prepared and given by James G. Engle, the questions were 
largely composed of the geographical appellations of the dif- 
ferent States and countries. 

An excellent paper was next read by Martha White on the 
life of ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ the abolutionist and orator. 

Holmes's poem, ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’’ was recited 
by Mabel B. Haines, and followed by Joseph B. Livezey 
reading the current events gathered through the month. 

Reba Haines then recited a poem entitled ‘‘ The Doves,’ 
after which the Secretary read the appointments for next 
meeting, and called the roll. The meeting adjourned until 
Seventh month 9. Number present 4o. M. E. L. Sec’y. 


GERMANTOWN FIrRSsT-DAY SCHOOL.—A number of pupils 
of the Germantown Friends’ First-Day School, with the assist- 
ance of friends, have made an interesting collection of pictures 
and sent them to several charitable institutions. The collection 
numbers 575 mounted pictures and 300 unmounted, in addi- 
tion to forty scrap-books, and the hospitals remembered are 
the Municipal, Germantown, Methodist, Homeopathic, and the 
Beach Street Mission. The children are just now busy with 
preparations for a lawn social to be given shortly for the bene- 
fit of the Children’s Country Week Association. 


THE ‘blue ribbons of exploration,’’ the annual gold 
medals of the Royal Geographical Society, go this year to Lieu- 
tenant Peary, the well-known American Arctic explorer, and 
Dr. Sven Hedin. 


JoHN MORLEY, addressing a great liberal mass meeting in 
England, recently, defining the liberal program, as he under- 
stands it, said that he was still loyal to the plank in their 
platform which provided for local popular control of the liquor 
traffic. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

HEADLEY BROTHERS, London, have issued a new edition of 
the Life of Henry Pease, by M. H. P.,—his widow. It is a 
concise and interesting biographical sketch of a notable 
member of a remarkable family of English Friends. Edward 
Pease, the father of Henry, was the man who devised, and 
with George Stephenson's coéperation constructed, in 1825, 
the first railway, that from Stockton to Darlington, in England. 
The Peases had been before that, fora good many years, in 
business at Darlington, and in that region they have remained. 
They have large coal-mining and woolen-manufacturing inter- 
ests. One of them is Sir Joseph W. Pease, now and for a 
long time a member of Parliament ; Henry Pease, the subject 
of the biography, was his uncle. Henry Pease was a staunch 
Friend, as most of the family have been, and he also served 
for some time in Parliament. 

To us the most interesting passages in the book, no doubt, 
are those which describe the visit made by Henry Pease, as 
one of two companions of Joseph Sturge, the eminent phil- 
anthropist, to St. Petersburg, just at the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, in 1854. Their errand was to see the Czar 
Nicholas, and present him a memorial from the Meeting for 
Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting, urging him to refrain 
The errand 
was performed, but the conflict had almost begun before the 


from taking steps which would precipitate war. 


three Friends left the Russian capital, and they were conse- 
quently very nearly in the situation of those Americans who 
labored to the last mement to avert the present war between 


this country and Spain. (John Bright, it may be recalled, 
was ‘‘ burned in effigy,’’ in England, for his disapproval of 
the Crimean War.) 

The book has an introduction by Sir Joseph ‘W. Pease, 
and several illustrations. The London price is two shillings, 


six-pence, net. 


The ‘‘ Riot’’ at Christiana, in Lancaster county, of this 
State, in the year 1851, is a historic landmark, and those 
whose memories go back to the days before the war, when the 
Fugitive Slave Law was put into operation, and the clash of 
the Southern system with that of the Northern began to be 
acute, will recall by the mere Mention of the affair the dis- 


tressful condition which it represented. The editor of the 


Sun newspaper at Quarryville, not far from Christiana, David 


R. Forbes, has now brought together the details of the Riot, 
and has made an interesting little volume of them, with the 
title ‘‘A*True Story of the Christiana Riot.’’ The tragic 
feature of the event was the killing of Edward Gorsuch, a 
slaveholder of Baltimore county, Md., who had come with 
his nephew, and several others, to capture fugitive slaves who 
were said to be at the house of a man named Parker, near 
Christiana. This killing took place in an affray between the 
Gorsuch party and a number of negroes at Parker's, in which 
revolvers and guns were freely used. 

The affair became historic and memorable by the arrest of 
a neighbor, a Friend, Castner Hanway, who had come upon 
the ground to dissuade Gorsuch and his companions from their 
attempt, and who was afterwards arrested, taken to Philadel- 
phia, imprisoned, indicted, and tried for ‘‘treason,’’ upon the 
pretense that he had obstructed the execution of the laws of 
the United States, and had ‘‘ levied war’’ upon it. A num- 
ber of other persons, white and black, were also arrested and 
indicted, but Hanway being acquitted, they were not tried. 
D. R. Forbes’ volume describes the event, gives the testi- 
mony at the hearings and trial, the addresses of counsel — 
one of them being Thaddeus Stevens—the charge of Judge 
Grier—much complained of for its bias against the prisoner— 
and other matter. The author says the book is the outcome 
of a love for local history, and as such it no doubt has 








abundant justification, but it is of a wider interest and im- 
portance as the record of a case unique in the administration 
of American law. Castner Hanway’s trial for treason, with 
its origin and conduct, is really as remarkable in character as 
the trial of Aaron Burr, and only less famous because it occu- 
pied a narrower field. 

The price of the book is one dollar ; it will be sent by 
mail at that price. See the announcement elsewhere. 

The weekly journal Literature, issued in London and New 
York, in the latter city by Harper and Brothers, is an admira- 
ble review of the literary movement of the day. It devotes 





attention first, of course, to the English field, but it does 
not neglect other countries, and one who makes himself 


familiar with its pages will have a ‘‘ liberal education”’ in all 
directions. The American field is represented by contribu- 
tions in alternate weeks from William D. Howells and Henry 
James. The editor of Literature is H. D. Fraill, a well- 
known English author and critic, whose special competency 
for the charge of such a journal appears to be well demon- 
strated in the success of this one. 


It is intimated that 7he /ndependent, New York, contem- 
plates a change of form to the size of some of the prominent 
monthly magazines. This seems to be the tendency of the 
weekly newspapers, and no doubt the magazine size and shape 
are very convenient. 


The next issue of McClure’'s Magazine will contain an 
account of the daily personal and official life of President Mc- 
Kinley in these days. Henry Norman, one of the editors of 
the London Daily Chronicle, who came to America at the 
time of the Venezuela difficulty, and wrote intelligently on 
American affairs, and is again here, will have an article on our 
present affairs, arguing, we presume, in favor of a nearer 
relation between the United States and England. 


Among the interesting contents of Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly, the coming month, are an illustrated article 
on the methods and instruments used in the United States 
Weather Bureau for predicting storms and obtaining meteoro- 
logical data; a study of bird life, with numerous original 
illustrations, by W. E. Cram; the second of Professor Hen- 
derson’s series on the Philosophy of Manual Training, describ- 
ing the methods of this very important branch of education ; 
‘« Education for Domestic Life,’’ a thoughtful inquiry into this 
important question, by Mary Roberts Smith. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. Being a Memoir of John 
Roberts, by his son Daniel Roberts. With Particulars of 
the Roberts Family f[etc.] Edited by Edmund T. 
Lawrence. Pp. 507. 6 shillings. London: Headley 
3ros., 14 Bishopsgate Without, E. C. 

THE SILVER CITY ALLEGORIES. 
E. Ashby. Pp. London : 

THE WORK OF 
F. Mossell. 
Ferguson Co. 

WHAT ARE You DotInc HERE? A Consideration of the 
Meaning and Aims of Life, in Journeying through the 
World. By Abram Conklin. Pp. 106. 
James H. West. 

Love Does IT ALL. 


AND OTHER 
110. 6d. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN WOMAN. 
Pp. 178. Philadelphia : 


By Margaret 
Headley Bros. 
By Mrs. N. 
1894: Geo. S. 


IS. 


$o.50. Boston: 


A ‘‘ Life’’ Story. By Ida Lennon 


Hildyard. Pp. 60. $0.50. Boston: James H. West. 
AMERICA’S Ki1nG. Hard Facts About Hard Times and their 
Cause. By Edwin K. Hart. Pp. 232. Paper, 25 cents. ' 


Philadelphia : Patriot Publishing Co. 


A TRUE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIANA Riot. By David R. 


Forbes, editor of the Quarryville Sw. Pp. 154. $1.00. 
Quarryville. Pa.: The Sun Printing House. 
HENRY PEASE: A SHORT STorRY OF His Lire. By M. H. P. 


Second Edition; with an Introduction by Sir Joseph W. 
Pease, Bart., M. P. Pp. 112. Price, 2s. 6d. London: 
Headley Bros. 
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LINES BY 


Editors FRIENDS 


THOMAS WILKINSON, 
INTELLIGENCER : 

I HAVE read in your issues in Fifth month the articles on John 
Pemberton’s visit to Scotland in 1787. The friend by whom 
Thomas Wilkinson, I knew in my 
youthful days, and have visited at his house, as well as seen 
in the one from which I now write 


he was accompanied, 


How touched he was by 
the reception accorded him and his companions in the Scotch 
Highlands appears in lines of which I send 
herewith. 

\ paper by Mary Carr, some years ago, in the /7iends’ 
Quarterly Examiner says, in regard to Thomas Wilkinson : 
“With natural refinement of mind and elegance of taste, he 


some poetry 


overcame the disadvantages of humble position and want of 

education, with and number among his 

friends some who were highly cultivated and intellectual.”’ 
The lines of which | send the copy are from an old ‘* Piece- 


so as to associate 


book,’’ such as young Friends used to cultivate in the early 
years of this century, and are the concluding portion of a 
review of the journey. Ido not know that they were ever 
published. ony 
Morland, Westmoreland, England. 
FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE 
THOMAS WILKINSON, OI 


HIGHLANDS (SCOTLAND), BY 
YANWATH (ENGLAND), 1787. 
But not these bold luxuriant scenes confine 

My wandering search, or stay a heart like mine ; 
1 love to pierce the peasant’s humble cell, 

I love to see how all my brethren dwell. 

And sure it fits a social mind to trace 

The various lots assigned the human race. 

Peace to the humble swain, whose simple lot 

Is bounded by the low roof'd Highland cot ! 

Joy to the noble hospitable breast, 

Whose pillow sinks the stranger into rest. 

Such have | found the Highland vales among ; 
Such kindness well may warm my grateful song ! 
Ye hills, farewell! if e’er I rest again 

On the soft bosom of my native plain, 

Of Highland scenes my tongue will often tell, 
My heart will long on Highland kindness dwell. 
Nor will, I trust, oblivion soon efface, 

From the remembrance of this generous race 
The pious toils my loved companions bore, 
Where men like us were never seen before 

The voice of love their deepest valleys found ; 
Along their mountains ran the Gospel sound ; 
Sweet was the sound, and powerful was the call 
To Heaven, within the happiness of all ; 

The modest Highland maid, the aged dame, 
The cottager and chief together came. 

Silent they sat, and marvelled when they knew 
That Gospel love so far its votaries drew. 


A POEM BY ABBY R. PAUL. 


[Copy furnished by a Friend. ] 
‘Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets do they 
live forever ?'' 
How many of the fathers, 
Have with the passing year, 
Completed here their labors 
And sought a higher sphere. 


The fathers in our Israel, 

A consecrated band, 

Found worthy in the temple 
With priests and seers to stand. 


Who in their Master's service, 
Employed from day to day, 
Still grew in heavenly wisdom 


And conquered in the fray. 


Thus serving, watching, praying, 
They sought to ‘‘ mind the light,’’ 
And walk among their fellows, 
In vestments clean and white. 
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To them it was not given, 

The bread of life to break ; 

But loudly by example — 

Of things divine they spake. 
‘*Come wend with us to him,"’ 

They meekly seemed to say, 
‘* For we have seen the Master, 

Talked with him on the way."’ 


Ah! who shall fill their places, — 
Their fallen mantle wear ; 

And serving in the temple, 

The solemn feast prepare ? 

And who in day of battle, 

Like Moses’ friends of old, 

Shall bear their leader's armor, 
Their ‘‘ heavy hands "’ uphold ? 


And to the Lord anointed, 

When faint, the wine shall bring, 
Or fill the cruse with water, 

Pure water from the spring. 


Ah! who shall fill their places, 
Like them shall ready stand, 

To watch and wait in meekness, 
Or work at God's command. 
Oh! may their heavenly mantle, 
Upon the children fall, 

And they be found like Samuel, 
But waiting for the call. 


THE SPANISH COAST PATROL. 
Poultney Bigelow, in Harper's Weekly. 

WE noticed a marked difference in the police or fron- 
tier guard the moment we touched the coast. Inthe 
interior the gendarmes were our friends, with whom 
we exchanged cigarettes and wine-skins, to whom we 
appealed for information. On the coast, however, 
we were met by a reserved, not to say a suspicious, 
manner on the part of the policemen. They are a 
national force, armed with rifles, and intended pri- 
marily to prevent surprise by an enemy, whether that 
enemy take the form of a smuggler or a cruiser with 
the stars and stripes at the peak. 

It would be mighty hard work for a boat's crew 
to land anywhere along this coast without the knowl- 
edge of the coast-guard, and smuggling must be a 
very profitable thing, to judge by the costly arrange- 
ments involved in its discouragement. We passed 
the quarters of this coast patrol at every point where 
a fishing boat could possibly make a landing, and 
when we would be taking a walk along the shore line, 
and imagine ourselves peculiarly alone, we would sud- 
denly come upon a sentry crouching under the lee 
side of a rock with a rifle between his knees, watching 
the movement of the fishing craft in the offing. One 
sentry that I stumbled upon near Cape San Martin 
had his little boy with. him. It was a bitterly cold 
day, by reason of a northwester that blew down upon 
us from the snow mountains. The uniform of this 
soldier was full of holes which defied ordinary repair- 
ing. It was a threadbare, ragged garment, fit only 
for the paper mill. On his head he wore the regula- 
tion hat of the Spanish infantry—a sort of stiff glazed 
thing, which might be useful in bailing out a canoe, 
but of no earthly use in cold weather as a head dress. 
This day the soldier had put on a night-cap under- 
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neath his shako. On his feet he wore the mocassins 
common to the peasants, and for overcoat he had the 
raggedest sort of a horse-blanket. But for his modern 
breech-loading rifle and his uncomfortable glazed hat, 
one might have mistaken him for a mendicant to 
whom a discharged soldier had given a castaway 
uniform. 

Here was a man with honesty stamped upon every 
inch of his meagre attire. I don’t know what the 
government pays him for giving his life to the protec- 
tion of the national treasury, but whatever the amount 
may be, it obviously does not suffice to give him an 
overcoat in winter, or even a blanket fit for a New 
York ash cart. If this man choce to be dishonest, he 
certainly could dress warmly, and also dress his child. 
I had a pocketful of peanuts, and offered some to the 
little boy, who seized them eagerly and ate with evi- 
dent satisfaction. Then we sat down to rest on a 
rock by his side, and offered some to the father. He 
declined with thanks, in a manner to show clearly 
that he could not afford to encourage the advances of 
strangers who approached him with gifts in their 
hands. His eyes were following intently the ma- 
nceuvres of a small schooner which was standing on 
and off beyond the fishing-fleet, and he no doubt sus- 
pected that I was concerned in some plot to bribe 
him. He was a rough, simple peasant, of honest and 
loyal nature, who would embark for Cuba to-morrow 
did his duty call him. 


NOTES ON THE WAR. 


IN a dispatch from Admiral Sampson concerning the first 
fighting between the Spanish ‘‘guerrillas’’ and the American 
marines, near Guantanamo, he said the bodies of the latter 
who were killed were ‘‘barbarously mutilated.”’ 
* ment created a painful impression. 


This state- 
But a dispatch sent from 
Guantanamo Bay, on the 14th, makes a positive denial of the 
statement—Admiral Sampson having been wrongly informed : 
‘« The appearance of mutilation, it is asserted, was caused by 
Mauser bullets fired at close range, the Spaniards having 
ambushed the marines, one of whom was pierced by eight 
bullets. Surgeon Edgar is quoted as authority for the contra- 
diction of the story of mutilation.”’ 

It thus appears that the shocking injuries done on the 
slain were done by the contrivances—the ‘‘ Mauser’’ rifles— 
invented and constructed for the purpose. 

JustieE DaAvip J. BREWER, of the United States Supreme 
Court, in the course of an address a few days ago, to the law 
students of Iowa State University, said : 

‘¢ We are in the midst of a war undertaken in the spirit of 
humanity, but, whatever others may think, I still believe in 
George Washington, who advised us to avoid all entangling 
alliances with foreign nations. We are strong, and we should 
make every nation know and, if need be, feel our strength, 
but when our own are protected, instead of putting our hands 
into the politics of the old world, let us obey the 11th Com- 
mandment, and mind our own business.”’ 

A DISPATCH from Washington, on the 16th, says that ‘‘a 
leading member of the diplomatic corps said to-day that the 
departure of General Shafter’s first army of invasion to Cuba 
put an end to all present prospects of peace.’’ While the 
troops remained at Tampa and Key West, he said, a peaceful 
solution had remained possible, but now that they had sailed 
for Cuba, ‘‘the conditions opportune for peace have under- 
gone a material change, as it commits the United States to an 
aggressive land campaign and also makes it impossible for 


Spain to adopt any other course than that of defending her 
soil against invasion.’’ 


THIS is a ‘‘ young men's war,”’ it is remarked. The 
average age of the volunteers who have enlisted, the Atlanta 
Journal says, is only twenty-four. The army we are sending 
against Spain is, perhaps, the youngest that ever went to 
battle. The youthfulness of the volunteers from the North 
and West, who have passed through Atlanta, has been a 
subject of much remark, and the Georgia volunteers are 
mostly very young men. Our boys are going out with light 
hearts, and with the flush of confidence on their cheeks. 
They will gain experience rapidly, and many of them will 
distinguish themselves.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the outcome of these young men's 
undertaking may not prove a sad commentary on these antici- 
pations. ‘The dangers of the campaign now undertaken in 
Cuba are great. 

THE losses through sickness in war times are great, even 
in temperate climates, a recent war writer says. During the 
Crimean War, when the’ Anglo-Franco-Sardinian forces 
reached the total of 428,000 men, there were 362,000 sick, 
69,200 of whom died. Only 6,200 soldiers died from wounds. 
The warf 1870-71, between France and Germany, cost the 
largest number of lives. Out of 200,000 Germans surround- 
ing Metz, 130,000 were in the hospitals, and out of a total 
number of 295,000 sick men taken care of in German hospitals 
only 88,000 were there on account of wounds received on the 
battle-field. The total number of German 
wounded amounted to 812,000 men. 


soldiers sick or 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A DISPATCH from Washington, 20th, says news has been 
received from Havana thata young soldier of the ‘‘ volunteer ’’ 
organization, named Salva, fired upon Governor-General 
Blanco, attempting to kill him, but only wounded him in the 
thigh. Salva’s brother, also a soldier, had been shot upona 
charge of conspiring against the Government, and Blanco 
refused tointerfere. The report represented that Blanco, though 
wounded, was attending to his duties, but that disorder and 
excitement prevailed. Salva was seized and will no doubt be 
promptly executed. 

THE transports containing the United States troops, which 
left Key West on the 13th, were reported off Santiago de Cuba 
on the 20th. The troops are commanded by General Shafter. 
They number about 16,000, and were on thirty-seven vessels. 
The time and place for landing had not been decided upon, 
by the last report at this writing. Direct communication by 
cable with the United States fleet and troops, from Guan- 
tanma (outside Santiago) to 
established. 


Washington has 


been 


THERE has been nothing accomplished, at this writing, in 
the proposed exchange of Hobson and his companions (who 
sank the ship in Santiago harbor). The Spanish authorities 
decline, at present, to consider an exchange. Hobson and 
his companions were said to have been imprisoned in the 
outer fortification at Santiago, the Morro Castle, and the 
American ships, while bombarding the other defenses, did not 
fire upon it. It is now reported that they are safe, and one 
statement is that they have been removed from the Morro. 
General Blanco is said to have notified the American boats off 
Havana, coming with flags of truce, not to approach within 
six miles, or they will be fired on. The condition in Havana 
is variously described by reports from there, but it seems the 
city has been procuring supplies, in spite of the blockade. 

THE additional Spanish fleet which has been lying at 
Cadiz, and whose departure from there has been several times 
announced and then contradicted, sailed at last on the 17th 
instant, and sundry rumors as to its destination were sent out. 
But on the 2oth it was positively announced that the fleet had 
returned to Cadiz. Itis made up chiefly of antiquated and 
ineffective ships, and it seems a matter of small consequence, 
at present, whether it puts to sea or not. 

A DISPATCH, 20th, says it is believed in Washington that 
the cruiser Char/eston, leading the three transports which 
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carry nearly 3,000 soldiers for Admiral Dewey, has arrived in 
Manila Bay. The fact might not be known officially, how- 
ever, for two or three days, owing to the distance from there 
to Hong Kong, the nearest cable point. All reports from 
Manila represent the Spanish defense there as being prac- 
tically exhausted, the insurgent forces under Aguinaldo, having 
pressed them hard and continuously. 


Aguinaldo has, it is 
said, 5,000 prisoners. 


A despatch from Hong Kong says that 
the insurgents proclaimed a provisional government at old 
Cavite, June 12, with Aguinaldo as President. Aguinaldo has 


informed United States Consul Williams that the formation of 


the provisional government is merely for cohesive purposes, 
and has notified him of the desire of the insurgents that the 
Philippine Islands become an American colony. 


In the British House of Lords, on the 17th inst., Lord 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister, said that negotiations with 
China were under way, looking to British aid in the reorgan 
ization of China's army and navy. He said: ‘‘Wedo not 
anticipate a catastrophe, yet there can be but one end and 
issue of the present trend of events so far as the Chinese 
Empire is concerne 1, unless the army and navy are developed 
on lines involving entire reform."’ 

[He joint resolution for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands passed the House of Representatives on the 15th 
inst., by a vote of 209 tog1. The negative vote was mostly 
composed of Democrats. Speaker Reed was absent, unw ell : 
the acting Speaker announced by his request that if present 
he would vote No. The resolution reached the Senate on the 
following day, was referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and reported favorably on the 17th. Debate upon it 
began on the 20th. There will be a stubborn opposition, but 
it will probably be adopted. Senator Morrill (Rep.) of Ver- 
mont, and Senator Bacon (Dem.) of Georgia, spoke against it 
on the 2oth instant. 

THE French Ministry, headed by M. Meline, met with an 
adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 15th inst., 
and therefore resigned. The Chamber has been newly formed 
by elections held a few weeks ago, and there is not a majority 
of Moderate Republicans, some part of the other factions 
being needed in addition, to make upa majority. It may 
therefore be difficult for any ministry to sustain itself. M. 
Meline and his associates had held office over two years, an 
unusually long time in France. President Faure asked M. 
Ribot, who has been the head of the Government several 
times previously, to form a new ministry, but on the 18th he 
announced his inability to do so. M. Sarrien, another Repub- 
lican leader, was then called on. 


ARMSTRONG & McEELVY 
Pittsburgh 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
=. ittsburgh. S 
unter. 12! 2 ’ 
Pincin i. ’ 
Cincinnati | guaranteed. 
it to be: 
Zinc, 


Barytes, 
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DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 
“St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead, 
25, 50 and 100-lb. kegs, 

Analysis of this mixture shows 


26.03% 


73-97% 
White Lead, none. 


NEWS AND OTHE R GLEANINGS. 


A RECENT creditable estimate of the wheat crops of this 
country, this year, makes out a probable yield of 775,000,000 
bushels, or 245,000,000 bushels more than last year's yield— 
and over 150,000,000 bushels above the largest crop ever 
before grown in the United States. While this may be con- 
sidered an extreme estimate, all indications point to the har- 
vesting this year of far the biggest wheat crop of record. 


—Of onion-growing in Bucks county, (Pa.), the Newtown 
Enterprise, 18th, says: ‘‘ Harry A. Krusen has between eight 
and nine acres of land in with onion sets. Thirteen Italians 
from Bristol have been at work this week weeding out ‘the 
rows. It required about 800 pounds of seed to put in the 
crop. The onion-set crop in Penn's Manor is said to be 
almost a total failure on account the wet weather during May, 
and growers in that locality desire to purchase Mr. Krusen's 
crop."’ 


~—At Brattleboro, Vt., many people were startled from 
their sleep at 1.55 on the morning of the 12th, by the loud 
report of a bursting meteor, which for several seconds illumi- 
nated the sky. ‘The houses even were almost as light as by 
day. 


—United States Senator, Nelson W. Aldrich, (Rep.), was 
re-elected by the Legislature of Rhode Island, on the 14th 
inst., receiving 96 out of 100 votes on joint ballot. 


—It is said that England, with only one-eighth of the popu- 
lation of her Indian empire, sees as many deaths from drunk- 
enness annually as occur in India from war, famine, and 
pestilence combined in any normal year. 


SPECIAL RATES NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO'N, 
For the accommodation of teachers and others who desire 
to attend this Convention, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run a special train, leaving Broad Street Station 
July 7 at 8.32 a. m., arriving at Washington at 11.35 a. m. 
The fare from Philadelphia will be $6, which includes mem- 
bership fee. Tickets are now on sale at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ticket offices, 1411 Chestnut street, 838 Chestnut street, 
‘‘ The Bourse,’’ and Broad Street Station. These tickets will 
be good to go also on any train from July 4 to July 7, in- 
clusive, and to return from July 8 to 15, inclusive. The 
return limit of tickets may be extended to August 31, upon 
depositing ticket with the joint agent at Washington on or 
before July 12, and the payment of 50 cents. 

For circulars containing full particulars apply to Watson 
Cornell, 1725 North 16th street, Philadelphia. 

NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the «yearly and 
quarterly meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Penn's Manor, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Sixth month 26, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Prof. Charles 
M_ Stabler. Subject: ‘‘ Temperance and 
Tobacco.”’ 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and *.* I am in receipt, through the mail, of a 


barytes is sold at about 4c. per Ib. 


Moral: 


St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 


SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. See list of genuine brands. 
MORLEY 5 


Cleveland. 


Buy White Lead from reputable 
dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


contribution of fifty dollars ($50) for the Build- 
ing Fund of the Young Friends Association, 
without the name of the donor. I take this 
means of extending the thanks of the Associa- 
tion. Wiliam W. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, be held at Curtis Hall, Marple township, 
os eee FREE any desired shade is readily obtained 7 T I 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., too William St., 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in vifferent designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwardec upon application to those intending to paint. 


New York. 


Delaware county, Pa., on First-day, the 26th 
of Sixth month, to convene at 3 o'clock. 
Carriages will meet the trolley cars running 
between Philadelphia and Media, at Saxer 
Avenue, at 2 o'clock. 
Mary P. HARVEY, Clerk. 
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.* Some members of New York Yeisly-| 
slesdeg? s Visiting Committee expect to visit 
in Sixth month the following meetings : 

26., Neversink. 
JoserH T. McDowELt, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Sixth month : 

26. Washington. 

Joun J. ConNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 

Merion, Sixth month 26. 

Germantown, Seventh month Io. 

Radnor, Seventh month 24 (appointed meet- 

ing), 3 p. m. 
Reading, Seventh month 31. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


WERNERSVILLE, 
PENNA. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 


A delighiful Mountain Resort. 

and scenery. Send for booklet. 
a H. PRESTON. 

Wes.ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwood, SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN ciTy, nm. 5. 
Now open for the secepeion of guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. ° 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELeventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Superior air, water, 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 
ant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


Kept by Friends. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 





JAMES HOOD. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
General Conference : First-day Schools, 
Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. 


Ou10 YEARLY MEETING, Mt. 
O., 8th month 29. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., 9th month 12. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, W. ayaesiille, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Ay., 
Baltimore, 1oth month 31. 


Pleasant, 


Black Dress Godde.: 


We offer another inviting oppor- 
tunity to buy seasonable Black Dress 
Goods very much under price. These 
are nearly all staple goods and are 
priced at much less than they will 
be in the future. 

All-wool Challis, 40 inches wide, the 4o0- 
cent quality reduced to 31 cents. 
All-wool Grain Noble, 38 inches wide, the 
75-cent quality reduced to 50 cents. 
All-wool French Henrietta, very fine silk 
finish, 44 inches wide, the 75-cent qual- 
ity reduced to 50 cents a yard. 
Silk-and-wool Fancy Engadine, light in 
weight, as handsome and brilliant in 
appearance as silk, 40 inches wide, the 
$1.00 quality reduced to 75 cents. 


“xtra fine quality Turkish Mohair, high 
lustre and silk finish, 45 inches wide, 
the $1.00 quality reduced to 75 cents. 


All-wool laGloria, three styles, 46 inches 
wide, the $1.50 quality reduced to $1.00 
a yard. 


Silk-and-wool Figured Poplin, the proper 
weight for Summer dresses, 40 inches 
wide, the $2.00 quality reduced to $1.50 
a yard. 


Samples sent upon request. Mail orders 
receive prompt and accurate attention. 
Address Orders to ‘ Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HOW TO BUILD A 


SILO 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


a ee 


“YEO & “LUKENS, © 
STATIONERY # BLANK BOOKS » PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


; BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Right Shoe for 


w= Best : Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


f 


e-erevee- PLDL DL DL DL DL DL DL DL DO 


For the cure of all chronic and acute 
diseases, a life-giving principle free 
from all drugs. 


Asthma, bronchitis, 


catarrh, consumption, headache, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, nervous prostra- 
tion, and general debility cured by 


inhaling 


‘Compound 
Oxyqen 


Our home treatment, which contains 


two months’ 


supply of Compound 
full di- 


rections sent to any part of the coun- 
try. 


Oxygen, inhaling apparatus ; 


This includes medical advice 
during treatment. Pamphlet with ad- 
vice to the sick, home treatment, and 


testimonials free. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oca ere 





friend Book sabia’ 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 


i ical hciaalieantaeadl 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


C7 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josarn Weusrer, Wwe. Wassrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


. (subscribed), $500,000.00 
. (paid in) 2 250,000.00 
>, 50,000.00 

30,094.49 


Al 
Al 
LU: 


Interest allowed on Cae Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

Nicworas Brice Epwarp S. SAYRgEs, 
Srpencer M. Janney, i: Botton WInPeNny, 
S. Davis Pace, ‘LLwoop Brecker, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 

Joun F. Lewss, Warren G. Grirritrn, 
Tuomas R. Git, Samuger Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epvwarp G. McCo.tin, 

Avrrepv |. Pius. 


Please mention Frienpvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST ANd DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as E.xecu- 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. Interests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Joun L. Braxe. 


Executive Committee: 


Vice-Presidents, 
Daniet Micver and JonatHan K. Tayior. 


(Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. Blake, 
{ Franeis A. White, Matthew ¢. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
WirtraM M. Byry. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a oanet from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA 


ROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 


ASA 8S. WING; Manager ot Insura*ce Department JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 


PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


President, Vice-President 


HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K 


tHe GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 


INCONTESTABLE, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

HENRY C. BROWN 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


JOHNSON 


mm TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFPICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY,. Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec'y 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President 

N. .B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor 
MANAGERS : 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., 
Benjamin W. Ricwarns 
Joun B. Garnert, 
Pemberton S. Hutcuinson, 


Wicuam H, 
Georce Tucker Bisrnam, 
Wittiam H. Gaw, Isaac H, CLoTHier, 


Francis 1. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 


Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALt, 


Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
i es ” 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S$. WILTBERGER. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND G O AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her qemeet and 
Selections from her Writings. 








12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


35. W. Corner sth 1 and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
4 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter St, 
1-42+25-D. 





